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THE GOLD-BUG 


{Prize Story of the Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper, 
June 21-28, 1843.] 2 


What ho! what ho! this fellow is dancing mad? 
He hath been bitten by the Tarantula. 
—Ali in the Wrong. 


MAny years ago, I contracted an intimacy with 
a Mr. William Legrand. He was of an ancient 
Huguenot family, and had once been wealthy; 
but a series of misfortunes had reduced him to 
want. To avoid the mortification consequent 
upon his disasters, he left New Orleans, the city 
of his forefathers, and took up his residence at 
ae ’s Island, near Charleston, South Caro- 
ina. 

This island is a very singular one. It con 
sists of little else than the sea sand, and is about 
three miles long. Its breadth at no point ex- 
geeds a quarter of a mile. It is separated from 
the mainland by a scarcely perceptible creek, 
oozing its way through a wilderness of reeds and 
slime, a favorite resort of the marsh-hen. The 
vegetation, as might be supposed, is seant, or at 
least dwarfish. No trees of any magnitude are 
to be seen. Near the western extremity, where 
Fort Moultrie stands, and where are some miser- 
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able frame buildings, tenanted, during summer, 
by the fugitives from Charleston dust and fever, 
may be found, indeed, the bristly palmetto, but 
the whole island, with the exception of this west- 
ern point, and a line of hard, white beach on the 
sea-coast, is covered with a dense undergrowth of 
the sweet myrtle so much prized by the horticul- 
turists of England. The shrub here often attains 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet, and forms an 
almost impenetrable coppice, burthening the air 
with its fragrance. 

In the inmost recesses of this coppice, not 
tar from the eastern or more remote end of the 
island, Legrand had built himself a small hut, 
which he occupied when I first, by mere acci- 
dent, made his acquaintance. This soon ripened — 
into friendship—tor there was much in the re- 
cluse to excite interest and esteem. I found him 
well educated, with unusual powers of mind, but 
infected with misanthropy, and subject to per- 
verse moods of alternate enthusiasm and melan- 
choly. He had with him many books, but rarely 
employed them. His chief amusements were gun- 
ning and fishing, or sauntering along the beach 
and through the myrties, in quest of shells or’ 
entomological specimens—his collection of the 
latter might have been envied by a Swammer- 
damm. In these excursions he was usually ac- 
companied by an old negro, called Jupiter, who 
had been manumitted before the reverses of the 
family, but who could be induced, neither by 
threats nor by promises, to abandon what he 
considered his right of attendance upon the foot- 
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steps of his young ‘‘ Massa Will.’’ It is not im- 
probable that the relatives of Legrand, conceiv- 
ing him to be somewhat unsettled in intellect, 
had contrived to instil this obstinacy into Jupi- 
ter, with a view to the supervision and guardian- 
ship of the wanderer. 

The winters in the latitude of Sullivan’s 
Island are seldom very severe, and in the fall of 
the year it is a rare event indeed when a fire 
is considered necessary. About the middle of 
October, 18—, there occurred, however, a day 
of remarkable chilliness. Just before sunset | 
scrambled my way through the evergreens to the 
hut of my friend, whom I had not visited for 
several weeks—my residence being, at that time, 
in Charleston, a distance of nine miles from the 
island, while the facilities of passage and re- 
passage were very far behind those of the pres- 
ent day. Upon reaching the hut I rapped, as 
was my custom, and getting no reply, sought for 
the key where I knew it was secreted, unlocked 
the door, and went in. A fine fire was blazing 

upon the hearth. It was a novelty, and by no 
means an ungrateful one. I threw off an over- 
coat, took an arm-chair by the erackling logs, 
and waited patiently the arrival of my hosts. 

Soon after dark they arrived, and gave me 
a most cordial welcome. Jupiter, grinning from 
ear to ear, bustled about to prepare some marsh- 
hens for supper. Legrand was in one of his fits 
—how else shall I term them?—of enthusiasm. 
He had found an unknown bivalve, forming a 

new genus, and, more than this, he had hunted 
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down and secured, with Jupiter’s assistance, a 
scarabeus which he believed to be totally new, 
but in respect to which he wished to have my 
opinion on the morrow. 

‘* And why not to-night? ’’ I asked, rubbing 
my hands over the biaze, and wishing the whole 
tribe of scarab@i at the devil. 

«* Ah, if I had only known you were here! ”’ 
said Legrand, ‘‘ but it’s so long since I saw you; 
and how could I foresee that you would pay me 
a visit this very night of all others? As I was — 
coming home I met Lieutenant G——, from the 
fort, and, very foolishly, I lent him the bug; 
80 it will be impossible for you to see it until the 
morning. Stay here to-night, and I will send 
Jupiter down for it at sunrise. It is the loveliest 
thing in creation! ’’ 

‘* What ?—sunrise? ”’ 

‘* Nonsense! no!—the bug. It is of a brilliant 
gold color—about the size of a large hickory-nut 
-—-with two jet black spots near one extremity 
of the back, and another, somewhat longer, at the 
other. The antennew are—’’ | 

** Dey ain’t no tin in him, Massa Will, I keep 
a tellin’ on you,’’ here interrupted Jupiter; ‘‘ de 
bug is a goole-bug, solid, ebery vit of him, inside - 
and all, sep him wing—neber feel half so hebby 
a bug in my life.’’ 

** Well, suppose it is, Jup,’’ replied Legrand, 
somewhat more earnestly, it seemed to me, than 
the case demanded; ‘‘ is that any reason for your 
letting the birds burn? The color ’’—here he 


turned to me—‘‘ is really almost enough to war- 
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rant Jupiter’s idea. You never saw a more bril- 
liant metallic lustre than the scales emit—but of 
this you cannot judge till to-morrow. In the 
meantime I can give you some idea of the 
shape.’’ Saying this, he seated himself at a 
small table, on which were a pen and ink, but no 
paper. He looked for some in a drawer, but 
found none. 

“* Never mind,’’ he said at length, ‘‘ this will 
answer ;’’ and he drew from his waistcoat pocket 
a scrap of what I took to be very dirty foolscap, 
and made upon it a rough drawing with the pen. 
While he did this, I retained my seat by the fire, 
for I was still chilly. When the design was com- 
plete, he handed it to me without rising. As I 
received it, a loud growl was heard, succeeded 
by a scratching at the door. Jupiter opened it, 
and a large Newfoundland, belonging to Le- 
grand, rushed in, leaped upon my shoulders, and 
loaded me with caresses, for I had shown him 
much attention during previous visits. When 
his gambols were over, I looked at the paper, 
and, to speak the truth, found nmiyself not a little 
puzzled at what my friend had depicted. 

‘* Well! ’’ I said, after contemplating it for 
‘some minutes, ‘‘ this is a strange scarabeus, I 
must confess; new to me; never saw anything 
like it before—unless it was a skull, or a death’s- 
head, which it more nearly resembles than any- 
thing else that has come under my observation.”’ 

“< A death’s-head! ’’ echoed Legrand. ‘* Oh— 
yes—well, it has something of that appearance 
apon paper, no doubt. The two upper black 
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spots look like eyes, eh? and the longer one at 
the bottom like a mouth—and then the shape of 
the whole is oval.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps so,’’ said I; ‘‘ but, Legrand, I fear 
you are no artist. I must wait until I see the 
beetle itself, if I am to form any idea of its per- 
sonal appearance.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know,”’’ said he, a little net- 
tled, ‘‘ I draw tolerably—should do it at least— 
have had good masters, and flatter myself that 
I am not quite a blockhead.’’ 

‘¢ But, my dear fellow, you are joking then,’’ 
said I, ‘‘ this is a very passable skull—indeed, I 
may say that it is a very excellent skull, accord- 
ing to the vulgar notions about such specimens 
of physiology—and your scarabeus must be the 
queerest scarabeus in the world if it resembles 
it. Why, we may get up a very thrilling bit of 
superstition upon this hint. I presume you will 
call the bug scarabeus caput hominis, or some- 
thing of that kind—there are many similar titles 
in the Natural Histories. But where are the 
antenne you spoke of ? ”’ 

‘< The antenne! ’’ said Legrand, who seemed 
to be getting unaccountably warm upon the sub- 
ject; ‘‘ I am sure you must see the antennae. 
I made them as distinct as they are in the orig- 
inal insect, and I presume that is sufficient.’’ 

‘* Well, well,’’ I said, ‘‘ perhaps you have— 
still I don’t see them;’’ and I handed him the 
paper without additional remark, not wishing to 
ruffle his temper; but I was much surprised at 
the turn affairs had taken; his ill humor puzzled 
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me—and, as for the drawing of the beetle, there 
were positively no antenne visible, and the whole 
_ did bear a very close resemblance to the ordinary 
cuts of a death’s-head. 

He received the paper very peevishly, and was 
about to crumple it, apparently to throw it in the 
-fire, when a casuai glance at the design seemed 
suddenly to rivet his attention. In an instant his 
face grew violently red—in another excessively 
pale. For some minutes he continued to scru- 
tinize the drawing minutely where he sat. At 
length he arose, took a candle from the table, 
and proceeded to seat himself upon a sea-chest 
in the farthest corner of the room. Here again 
he made an anxious examination of the paperg 
turning it in all directions. He said nothing, 
however, and his conduct greatly astonished mes 
yet I thought it prudent not to exacerbate the 
growing moodiness of his temper by any com- 
ment. Presently he took from his coat-pocket a 
wallet, placed the paper carefully in it, and de- 
posited both in a writing-desk, which he locked. 
He now grew more composed in his demeanor; 
but his original air of enthusiasm had quite dis- 
appeared. Yet he seemed not so much sulky as 
abstracted. As the evening wore away he be- 
came more and more absorbed in revery, from 
which no sallies of mine could arouse him. It 
had been my intention to pass the night at. the 
hut, as I had frequently done before, but, seemg 
my host in this mood, I deemed it proper to take 
leave. He did not press me to remain, but, as I 
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departed, he shook my hand with even more than 
his usual cordiality. 

It was about a month after this (and during 
the interval I had seen nothing of Legrand) 
when I received a visit, at Charleston, from his 
man, Jupiter. I had never seen the good old 
negro look so dispirited, and I feared that some 
_ serious disaster had befallen my friend. 

~ ‘* Well, Jup,’’ said I, ‘‘ what is the matter 
now ?—how is your master? ”’ 

‘* Why, to speak de trocf, massa, him not so 
berry weil as mought be.’’ 

*“ Not well! I am truly sorry to hear it. What 
does he complain of? ’’ 

‘Dar! dat’s it!—him neber ’plain of notin’ 
—but him berry sick for all dat.”’ 

** Very sick, Jupiter !—why didn’t you say so 
at once? Is he confined to bed? ”’ 

** No, dat he aint!—he aint ’fin’d nowhar— 
dat’s just whar de shoe pinch—my mind is got 
to be berry hebby "bout poor Massa Will.’’ 

** Jupiter, I should like to understand what it 
is you are talking about. You say your master 
is sick. Hasn’t he told you what ails him? ’’ 

‘* Why, massa, ’taint worf while for to git 
mad about de matter—Massa Will say noffin at 
all aint de matter wid him—but den what make 
him go about looking dis here way, wid he head 
down and he soldiers up, and as white as a 
gose? And den he keep a syphon all de time—”’ 

** Keeps a what, Jupiter? ”’ 

** Keeps a syphon wid de figgurs on de slate 
—de queerest figgurs I ebber did see. Ise gittin’ 
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to be skeered, I tell you. Hab for to keep mighty 
tight eye ’pon him ’noovers. Todder day he gib 
me slip ’fore de sun up and was gone de whole 
ob de blessed day. I had a big stick ready cut 
for to gib him deuced good beating when he did 
come—but Ise sich a fool dat I hadn’t de heart 
arter all—he looked so berry poorly.’’ 

‘* Eh ?—what?—ah yes!—upon the whoie I 
think you had better not be too severe with the 
poor fellow—don’t floy him, Jupiter—he can’t 
very well stand it—but can you form no idea 
of what has occasioned this illness, or rather this 
change of conduct? Has anything unpleasant 
happened since I saw you? ”’ 

‘* No, massa, dey aint bin noffin onpleasant 
_ since den—’twas ’fore den I’m feared—’twas de 
berry day you was dare.’’ 

“* How? what do you mean? ’’ 

“* Why, massa, I mean de bug—dare now.’’ 

‘<The what? ”’ 

‘De bug—I’m berry sartin dat Massa Will 
‘bin bit somewhere ’bout de head by dat zoole- 

bug.’’ 

- ** And what cause have you, Jupiter, for such 
a supposition? ”’ 

‘* Claws enuff, massa, and mouff, too. I neb- 
ber did see sich a deuced bug—he kick and he 
bite ebery ting what cum near him. Massa Will 
cotch him fuss, but had for to let him go ’gin 
mighty quick, I tell you—-den was de time he 
must ha’ got de bite. I didn’t like de look ob 
de bug mouff, myself, nohow, so I wouldn’t take 
hold ob him wid my finger, but I cotch him wid 
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a piece ob paper dat I found. I rap him up in 
de paper and stuff a piece of it in he mouff— 
dat was de way.’’ 

** And you think, then, that your master was 
really bitten by the beetle, and that the bite made 
him sick? ’’ 

‘*T don’t think noffin about it—I nose it. 
What make him dream "bout de goole so much, 
if "taint cause he bit by the goole-bug? Ise 
heered "bout dem goole-bugs ’fore dis.’’ 

‘* But how do you know he dreams about 
gold? ’’ 

‘* How I know? why, cause he talk about it 
in he sleep—dat’s how I nose.’* 

‘* Well, Jup, perhaps you are right; but to 
what fortunate circumstance am I to attribute 
the honor of a visit from you to-day? ’’ 

‘* ‘What de matter, massa? ”’ 

‘* Did you bring any message from Mr. Le- 
grand? ’’ 

‘* No, massa, I bring dis here pissel ;’’ and here 
Jupiter handed me a note which ran thus: 


My DEAR 


Why have I not seen you for so long a time? I hope 
you have not been so foolish as to take offence at any 
little brusquerie of mine; put no, that is improbable. 

Since I saw you I have had great cause for anxiety. 
J have something to tell you, yet scarcely know how to 
tell it, or whether ? should tell it at al. 

I have not been quite well for some days past, and 
poor old Jup annoys me, almost beyond endurance, by 
his well-meant »ntentions. Would you believe it?—he 
had prepared’ a huge stick, the other day, with which 
to chastise ine for giving him the slip, and spending the 
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day, solus, among the hills on the main land. I verily 
believe that my ill looks alone saved me a flogging. 

I have made no addition to my cabinet since we met. 

If you can, in any way, make it convenient, come over 
with Jupiter. Do come. I wish to see you to-night, 
upon business of importance. I assure you that it is of 
the highest importance. 

Ever yours, 
Wittiam LEGRanp. 


There was something in the tone of this note 
which gave me great uneasiness. Its whole style 
differed materially from that of Legrand. What 
could he be dreaming of? What new crotchet 
possessed his excitable brain? What ‘‘ business 
of the highest importance ’’ could he possibly 
have to transact? Jupiter’s account of him 
boded no good. I dreaded lest the continued 
pressure of misfortune had, at length, fairly un- 
settled the reason of my friend. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, therefore, I prepared to ac- 
company the negro. 

Upon reaching the wharf, I noticed a scythe 
and three spades, all apparently new, lying in 
the bottom of the boat in which we were to 
embark. 

‘¢ What is the meaning of all this, Jup?’’ I 
inquired. 

‘‘ Him syfe, massa, and spade.’’ 

‘‘ Very true; but what are they doing here? ”’ 

‘¢ Him de syfe and de spade what Massa Will 
sis ’pon my buying for him in de town, and de 
debbil’s own lot of money I had to gib for 7em.”? 

‘* But what, in the name of all that is myster1- 
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ous, is your ‘ Massa Will’ going to do with 
seythes and spades? ”’ 

“* Dat’s more dan J know, and debbil take me 
if I don’t b’lieve ’tis more dan he know too. 
But it’s all eum ob de bug.”’ 

Finding that no satisfaction was to be ob- 
tained of Jupiter, whose whole intellect seemed 
to be absorbed by ‘‘ de bug,’’ I now stepped into 
the boat, and made sail. With a fair and strong 
breeze we soon ran into the little cove to the 
northward of Fort Moultrie, and a walk of some 
two miles brought us to the hut. It was about 
three in the afternoon when we arrived. Le- 
grand had been awaiting us ir eager expecta- 
tion. He grasped my hand with a nervous em- 
pressement which alarmed me and strengthened 
the suspicions already entertained. His counte- 
nance was pale even to ghastliness, and his deep- 
set eyes glared with unnatural lustre. After 
some inquiries respecting his health, I asked him, 
not knowing what better to say, if he had yet ob- 
tained the scarabeus from Lieutenant G , 

“* Oh, yes,’’ he replied, coloring violently, ‘‘ I 
got it from him the next morning. Nothing 
should tempt me to part with that scarabeus. 
a you know that Jupiter is quite right about 
it? >? 

** In what way? ’’ I asked, with a sad fore- 
boding at heart. 

*“ In supposing it to be a bug of real gold.’’ 
He said this with an air of profound serious- 
ness, and I felt inexpressibly shocked. 

** This bug is to make my fortune,’’ he con- 
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tinued, with a triumphant smile; ‘‘ to reinstate 
me in my family possessions. Is it any wonder, 
then, that I prize it? Since Fortune has thought 
fit to bestow it upon me, I have only to use it 
properly, and I shall arrive at the gold of which 
it is the index. Jupiter, bring me that scara- 
beus! ’’ 

** What! de bug, massa? I’d rudder not go 
fer trubble dat bug; you mus’ git him for your 
own self.’’ Hereupon Legrand rose, with a grave 
and stately air, and brought me the beetle from 
a glass case in which it was enclosed. It was a 
beautiful scarabeus, and, at that time, unknown 
to naturalists—of course a great prize in a scien- 
tific point of view. There were two round black 
spots near one extremity of the back, and a long 
one near the other. The scales were exceedingly 
hard and glossy, with all the appearance of bur- 
nished gold. The weight of the insect was very 
remarkable, and, taking all things into consid- 
eration, I could hardly blame Jupiter for his 
opinion respecting it; but what to make of Le- 
grand’s concordance with that opinion, I could 
not, for the life of me, tell. 

‘“T sent for you,’’ said he, in a grandiloquent 
tone, when I had completed my examination of 
the beetle, ‘‘ I sent for you that I might have 
your counsel and assistance in furthering the 
views of Fate and of the bug—”’ ; 

‘‘ My dear Legrand,’’ I cried, interrupting 
him, ‘‘ you are certainly unwell, and had better 
‘use some little precautions. You shall go to bed, 
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and I will remain with you a few days, until you 
get over this. You are feverish and—’’ 

“Feel my pulse,’’ said he. 

I felt it, and, to say the truth, found not the 
slightest indication of fever. 

“‘But you may be ill and yet have no fever. 
Allow me this once to prescribe for you. In the 
first place go to bed. In the next—”’ 

“You are mistaken,’’ he interposed, ‘‘I am as 
well as I can expect to be under the excitement 
which I suffer. If you really wish me well, ycu 
will relieve this excitement.’’ 

‘*And how is this to be done?’’ 

‘‘Very easily. Jupiter and myself are going 
upon an expedition into the hills, upon the main 
land, and, in this expedition, we shall need the 
aid of some person in whom we ean confide. You 
are the only one we ean trust. Whether we suc- 
ceed or fail, the excitement which you now per- 
ceive in me will be equally allayed.’’ 

“‘T am anxious to oblige you in any way,’’ I 
replied; ‘‘but do you mean to say that this infer- 
nal beetle has any connection with your expedi- 
tion into the hills?”’ 

**Tt has.’’ 

‘‘Then, Legrand, I can become a party to no 
such absurd proceeding.’’ 

‘*T am sorry—very sorry—for we shall have to 
try it by ourselves.’’ 

“‘Try it by yourselves! The man is surely 
mad!—but stay!—how long do you propose te 
be absent ?’’ 
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**Probably all night. We shall start immedi- 
ately, and be back, at all events, by sunrise.”’ 

‘‘And will you promise me, upon your honor, 
that when this freak of yours is over, and the 
bug business (good God!) settled tu your satis- 
faction, you will then return home and follow 
my advice implicitly, as that of your physician.”’ 

‘Yes; I promise; and now let us be off, for 
we have no time to lose.’’ 

With a heavy heart I accompanied my friend. 
We started about four o’clock—Legrand, Jupi- 
ter, the dog, and myself. Jupiter had with him 
the scythe and spades—the whole of which he in- 
sisted upon ecarrying—more through fear, it 
seemed to me, of trusting either of the imple- 
ments within reach of his master, than from any 
excess of industry or complaisance. His de- 
meanor was dogged in the extreme, and ‘‘dat 
deuced bug’’ were the sole words which escaped 
his lips during the journey. For my own part, 
I had charge of a couple of dark lanterns, while 
Legrand contented himself with the scarabeus, 
which he carried attached to the end of a bit of 
whip-cord; twirling it to and fro, with the air 
of a conjurer, as he went. When I observed this 
last, plain evidence of my friend’s aberration of 
mind, I could scarcely refrain from tears. I 
thought it best, however, to humor his fancy, at 
least for the present, or until I could adopt some 
more energetic measures with a chance of suc- 
cess. In the meantime I endeavored, but all in 
vain, to sound him in regard to the object of the 
expedition. Having succeeded in inducing me te 
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accompany him, he seemed unwilling to hold con- 
versation upon any topie of minor importance, 
and to all my questions vouchsafed no other re- 
ply than ‘‘We shall see!’’ 

We crossed the creek at the head of the island 
by means of a skiff, and, ascending the high 
grounds on the shore of the main land, proceed- 
ed in a northwesterly direction, through a tract 
of country excessively wild and desolate, where 
no trace of a human footstep was to be seen. Le- 
grand led the way with decision; pausing only 
for an instant, here and there, to consult what 
appeared to be certain landmarks of his own con- 
trivance upon a former occasion. 

In this manner we journeyed for about two 
hours, and the sun was just setting when we en- 
tered a region infinitely more dreary than any 
yet seen. It was a species of tableland, near the 
summit of an almost inaccessible hill, densely 
wooded from base to pinnacle, and interspersed 
with huge crags that appeared to lie loosely upon 
the soil, and in many cases were prevented from 
precipitating themselves into the valleys below, 
merely by the support of the trees against which 
they reclined. Deep ravines, in various direc- 
tions, gave an air of still sterner solemnity to the 
scene. 

The natural platform to which we had clam- 
bered was thickly overgrown with brambles, 
through which we soon discovered that it would 
have been impossible to force our way but for 
the scythe; and Jupiter, by direction of his mas- 
ter, proceeded to clear for us a path to the foot 
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of an enormously tall tulip-tree, which stood, 
with some eight cr ten oaks, upon the level, and 
far surpassed them all, and all other trees which 
I had ever seen, in the beauty of its foliage and 
form, in the wide spread of its branches, and in 
the general majesty of its appearance. When 
we reached this tree, Legrand turned to Jupiter, 
and asked him if he thought he could climb it. 
The old man seemed a little staggered by the 
question, and for some momen’ ; made no repiy. 
At length he approached the huge trunk, walked 
slowly around it, and examined it with minute 
attention. When he had completed his scrutiny, 
he merely said: 

‘*Yes, massa, Jup climb any tree he ebber see 
in he life.’’ 

‘Then up with you as soon as possible, for it 
will soon be too dark to see what we are about.”’ 

‘‘How far mus’ go up, massa?’’ inquired 
Jupiter. 

‘“Get up the main trunk first, and then I will 
tell you which way to go—and here—stop! take 
this beetie with you.’’ 

*‘De bug, Massa Will!—de goole-bug!’’ cried 
the negro, drawing back in dismay—‘‘what for 
mus tote de bug way up de tree?—d—n if I 
do!’’ 

“Tf you are afraid, Jup, a great big negro like 
you, to take hold of a harmless little dead beetle, 
why you can earry it up by this string—but, if 
you do not take it up with you in some way, I 
shall be under the necessity of breaking your 
head with this shovel.’’ 
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‘‘What de matter now, massa?’’ said Jup, evi- 
dently shamed into compliance; ‘‘always want 
for to raise fuss wid old nigger. Was only fun- 
nin'anyhow. i/e feered de bug! what I keer for 
de bug?’’ Here he took cautiously hold of the 
extreme end of the string, and, maintaining the 
insect as far from his person as circumstatces 
would permit, prepared to ascend the tree. 

In youth, the tulip-tree, or Liriodendron Tu- 
lipiferum, the most magnificent of American for- 
esters, has a trunk peculiarly smooth, and often 
rises to a great he.ght without lateral branches; 
but, in its riper age, the bark becomes gnarled 
and uneven, while many short limbs make their 
appearance on the stem. Thus the difficulty of 
ascension, in the present case, lay more in sem- 
blance than in reality. Embracing the huge eyl- 
inder, as closely as possible, with his arms and 
knees, seizing with his hands some projections, 
and resting his naked toes upon others, Jupiter, 
after one or two narrow escapes from falling, at 
length wriggled himself into the first great fork, 
and seemed to consider the whole business as vir- 
tually accomplished. The visk of the achievement 
was, in facet, nov over, although the climber was 
some sixty or seventy feet from the ground. 

*“*Which way mus go now, Massa Will?’’ he 
asked. 

**Keep up the largest branch—the one on this 
side,’’ said Legrand. ‘The negro obeyed him 
promptly, and apparently with but little trouble; 
ascending higher and higher, until no glimpse of 
his squat figure could be obtained through the 
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dense foliage which enveloped it. Presently his 
voice was heard in a sort of halloo. 

**How much fudder is got for go?’’ 

“‘How high up are you?”’ asked Legrand. 

‘**Ebber so fur,’’ replied the negro; ‘‘can see 
de sky fru de top ob de tree.’’ 

‘‘Never mind the sky, but attend to what I 
say. Look down the trunk and count the limbs 
below you on this side. How many limbs have 
you passed ?’’ 

_ **One, two, three, four, fibe—I done pass fibe 
big limb, massa, ’pon dis side.”’ 
‘‘Then go one limb higher.’’ 
In a few minutes the voice was heard again, 
announcing that the seventh limb was attained. 
— “Now, Jup,’’ eried Legrand, evidently much 
excited, ‘‘I want you to work your way out upon 
that limb as far as youean. If you see anything 
. strange let me know.”’ 
By this time what little doubt I might have 
- entertained of my poor friend’s insanity was put 
- finally at rest. I had no alternative but to con- 
elude him stricken with lunacy, and I became 
seriously anxious about getting him home. 
While I was pondering upon what was best to be 
done, Jupiter’s voice was again heard. 

‘‘Mos feered for to ventur pon dis limb berry 
far—’tis dead limb putty much all de way.”’ 

‘‘Did you say it was a dead limb, Jupiter?”’ 
cried Legrand in a quavering voice. 

‘*Yes, massa, him dead as de door-nail—done 
up for sartin—done departed dis here life.’’ 

‘“‘What in the name of heaven shall I do?’’ 
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asked Legrand, seemingly in the greatest dis- 
tress. 

‘‘To!’’ said I, glad of an opportunity to inter- 
pose a word, ‘‘why come home and go to bed. 
Come now!—that’s a fine fellow. It’s getting 
late, and, besides, you remember your promise.’’ 

‘‘Jupiter,’’ cried he, without heeding me in 
the least, ‘‘do you hear me?”’ 

“‘Yes, Massa Will, hear you ebber so plain.”’ 

“‘Try the wood well, then, with your knife, 
and see if you think it very rotten.”’ 

‘‘Him rotten, massa, sure nuff,’’ replied the 
negro in a few moments, ‘‘but not so berry rot- 
ten as mought be. Mought venture out leetle way 
pon de limb by myself, dat’s true.’’ 

‘“By yourself !—what do you mean?”’ 

‘“Why, I mean de bug. ’Tis berry hebby bug. 
Spose 1 drep him down fuss, and den de limb 
won’t break wid just de weight ob one nigger.”’ 

**You infernal scoundrel !’’ cried Legrand, ap- 
parently much relieved, ‘‘what do you mean by 
telling me such nonsense as that? As sure as you 
drop that beetle I’ll break your neck. Look here, 
Jupiter, do you hear me?”’ 

aie massa, needn’t hollo at poor nigger dat 
style.’’ 

“Well! now listen!—if you will venture ov? 
on the limb as far as you think safe, and not let 
go the beetle, I’ll make you a present of a silver 
dollar as soon as you get down.’’ 

‘“‘T’m gwine, Massa Will—deed I is,*’ replied 
the negro very promptly-—‘‘mos out to the eend 
now. 
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“Out to the end!’’ here fairly screamed Le- 
grand; ‘‘do you say you are out to the end of 
that limb?’’ 

“*Soon be to de eend, massa—o-o-0-0-oh! Lor: 
gol-a-marcy ! what <s dis here pon de tree?”’ 

“Well!’’ cried Legrand, highly delighted, 
‘‘what is it?’’ 

“Why ’taint noffin but a skull—somebody bin 
lef him head up de tree, and de crows done gob- 
ble ebery bit of de meat off.’’ 

‘* A skull, you say !—very well,—how is it fast- 
ened to the Jimb ?—what holds it on?’’ 

“Sure nuff, massa; mus look. Why dis berry 
curious sarcumstance, pon my word—dare’s a 
great big nail in de skull, what fastens ob it on 
to de tree.”’ 

‘*Well now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell you— 
do you !.ear?”’ 

“Yes, massa.”’ 

‘‘Pay attention, then—find the left eye of the 
skull.’’ 

‘* Hum! hoo! dat’s good! why dare ain’t no 
eye lef at ali.’’ 

‘Curse your stupidity! do you know your 
right hand from your left?”’ 

‘*Yes, I knows dat—inows all about dat—’tis 
my lef hand what I chops de wood wid.”’ 

“‘To be sure! you are left-handed; and your 
left eye is on the same side as your left hand. 
Now, I suppose, you can find the left eye of the 
skull, or the place where the left eye has been, 
Have you found it?’’ 
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Here was a long pause. At length the negro 
asked. 

‘“‘Ts de lef eye of de skull pon de same side as 
de lef hand of de skull too?—cause de skull aint 
got not a bit ob a hand at all—nebber mind! I 
got de lef eye now—here de lef eye! what mus 
de wid it?’’ 

“‘Let the beetle drop through it, as far as the 
string will reach—but be careful and not let go 
your hold of the string.’’ 

‘All dat done, Massa Will; mighty easy ting 
for to put de bug fru de hole—look out for him 
dare below!’’ 

During this colloquy no portion of Jupiter’s 
person could be seen; but the beetle, which he 
had suffered to descend, was now visible at the 
end of the string, and glistened, like a globe of 
burnished gold, in the last rays of the setting 
sun, some of which still faintly illumined the em- 
inence upon which we stood. The scarabeus 
hung quite clear of any branches, and, if allowed 
to fall, would have fallen at our feet. Legrand 
immediately took the scythe, and cleared with it 
a circular space, three or four yards in diameter, — 
just beneath the insect, and, having accomplished 
this, ordered Jupiter to let go of the string and 
come down from the tree. 

Driving a peg, with great nicety, into the 
ground, at the precise spot where the beetle fell, 
my friend now produced from his pocket a tape- 
measure. Fastening one end of this at that poimt 
of the trunk of the tree which was nearest the 
peg, he unrolled it till it reached the peg and 
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thence further unrolled it, in the direction al- 
ready established by the two points of the tree 
and the peg, for the distance of fifty feet—Jupi- 
ter clearing away the brambles with the scythe. 
At the spot thus attained a second peg was 
driven, and about this, as a centre, a rude circle, 
about four feet in diameter, described. Taking 
now a spade himself, and giving one to Jupiter 
and one to me, Legrand begged us to set about 
digging as quickly as possible. 

To speak the truth, I had no especial relish for 
such amusement at any time, and, at that partic- 
ular moment, would willingly have declined it; 
for the night was coming on, and I felt much fa- 
tigued with the exercise already taken; but I 
saw no mode of escape, and was fearful of dis- 
turbing my poor friend’s equanimity by a re- 
fusal. Could I have depended, indeed upon Ju- 
piter’s aid, I would have had no hesitation in at- 
tempting to get the lunatic home by force; but I 
was too well assured of the old negro’s disposi- 
tion, to hope that he would assist me, under any 
circumstances, in a personal contest with his 
master. I made no doubt that the latter had been 
infected with some of the innumerable Southern 
superstitions about money buried, and that his 
phantasy had received confirmation by the find- 
ing of the scarabeus, or, perhaps, by Jupiter’s 
obstinacy in maintaining it to be ‘‘a bug of real 
gold.’’ A mind disposed to lunaey would readi- 
ly be led away by such suggestions—especially if 
chiming in with favorite preconceived ideas— 
and then I called to mind the poor fellow’s 
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speech about the beetle’s being ‘‘the index of his 
fortune.’’ Upon the whole, I was sadly vexed 
and puzzled, but, at length, I concluded to make 
a virtue of necessity—to dig with a good will, 
and thus the sooner to convince the visionary, by 
ocular demonstration, of the fallacy of the opin- 
ion he entertained. 

Tre lanterns having been lit, we all fell to 
work with a zeal worthy a more rational cause; 
and, as the glare fell upon our persons and im- 
plements, I could not help thinking how pictur- 
esque a group we composed, and how strange and 
suspicious our labors must have appeared to any 
interloper who, by chance, might have stumbled 
upon our whereabouts. 

We dug very steadily for two hours. Little 
was said; and our chief embarrassment lay in 
the yelpings of the dog, who took exceeding in- 
terest in our proceedings. He, at length, became 
so obstreperous that we grew fearful of his giv-. 
ing the alarm to some stragglers in the vicinity, 
—or, rather, this was the apprehension of Le- 
grand ;—for myself, I should have rejoiced at 
any interruption which might have enabled me ~ 
to get the wanderer home. The noise was, at 
length, very effectually silenced by Jupiter, who, 
getting out of the hole with a dogged air of de- 
liberation, tied the brute’s mouth up with one of 
his suspenders, and then returned, with a grave 
chuckle to his task. 

When the time mentioned had expired, we had 
reached a depth of five feet, and yet no signs of 
any treasure became manifest. A general pause 
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ensued, and I began to hope that the farce was at 
an end. Legrand, however, although evidently 
much disconcerted, wiped his brow thoughtfully 
and recommenced. We had excavated the entire 
eircle of four feet diameter, and now we slightly 
enlarged the limit, and went to the farther depth 
of two feet. Still nothing appeared. The gold- 
seeker, whom I sincerely pitied, at length clam- 
bered from the pit, with the bitterest disappoint- 
ment imprinted upon every feature, and pro- 
ceeded, slowly and reluctantly, to put on his 
coat, which he had thrown off at the beginning 
of his labor. In the meantime I made no remark. 
Jupiter, at a signal from his master, began to 
gather up his tools. This done, and the dog hav- 
ing been unmuzzled, we turned in profound si- 
lence toward home. 

We had taken, perhaps, a dozen steps in this 
direction, when, with a loud oath, Legrand strode 
up to Jupiter, and seized him by the collar. The 
astonished negro opened his eyes and mouth to 
the fullest extent, let fall the spades, and fell 
upon his knees. 

‘* You scoundrel! ’’ said Legrand, hissing out 
the syllables from between his clenched teeth— 
‘¢ you infernal black villain !—speak, I tell you! 
—answer me this mstant, without prevarication ! 
—which—which is your left eye? ”’ 

‘Oh, my golly, Massa Will! aint dis here my 
lef eye for sartin? ’’ roared the terrified Jupiter, 
placing his hand upon his right organ of vision, 
and holding it there with a desperate pertinac- 
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ity, as if in immediate dread of his master’s at- 
tempt at a gouge. 

‘¢T thought so!—I knew it! hurrah! ’’ vocif- 
erated Legrand, letting the negro go and execut- 
ing a series of curvets and caracols, much to the 
astonishment of his valet, who, arising from his 
knees, looked, mutely, from his master to myself, 
and then from myself to his master. 

‘* Come! we must go back,’’ said the latter, 
‘* the game’s not up yet;’’ and he again led the 
way to the tulip-tree. 

‘* Jupiter,’’ said he, when we reached its foot, 
**eome here! was the skull nailed to the limb 
with the face outward, or with the face to the 
limb? ’’ 

‘De face was out, massa, so dat de crows 
eould get at de eyes good, widout any trouble.’’ 

** ‘Well, then, was it this eye or that through 
which you dropped the beetle? ’’ here Legrand 
touched each of Jupiter’s eyes. 

‘* "Pwas dis eye, massa—de ‘ef eye—jis as you 
tell me,’’ and here it was his right eye that the 
negro indicated. 

‘* That will do—we must try it again.’’ 

Here my friend, about whose madness I now 
saw, or fancied that I saw, certain indications — 
of method, removed the peg which marked the 
spot where the beetle fell, to a spot about three 
inches to the westward of its former position. 
Taking, now, the tape measure from the nearest 
point of the trunk to the peg, as before, and con- 
tinuing the extension in a straight line to the 
distance of fifty fcet, a spot was indicated, re- 
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moved, by several yards, from the point at which 
we had been digging. 

Ayound the new position a circle, somewhat 
larger than in the former instance, was now de- 
seribed, and we again set to work with the spade. 
I was dreadfully weary, but, scarcely under- 
standing what had occasioned the change in my 
thoughts, I felt no longer any great aversion 
from the labor imposed. I had become most un- 
accountably interested—nay, even excited. Per- 
haps there was something, amid all the extrava- 
gant demeanor of Legrand—some air of fore- 
thought, or of deliberation, which impressed me. 
I dug eagerly, and now and then caught myself 
actually looking, with something that very much 
resembled expectation, for the fancied treasure, 
the vision of which had demented my unfortu- 
nate companion. At a period when such vagaries 
of thought most fully possessed me, and when we 
had been at work perhaps an hour and a half, 
we were again interrupted by the violent howl- 
ings of the dog. His uneasiness, in the first in- 
stance, had been, evidently, but the result of 
_ playfulness or caprice, but he now assumed a bit- 
ter and serious tone. Upon Jupiter’s again at- 
tempting to muzzle him, he made furious resist- 
ance, and, leaping into the hole, tore up the 
mould frantically with his claws. In a few sec- 
onds he had uncovered a mass of human bones, 
- forming two complete skeletons, intermingled 
with several buttons of metal, and what appeared 
- to be the dust of decayed woollen. One or two 
_ atrokes of a spade upturned the blade of a large 
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Spanish knife, and, as we dug farther, three or 
four loose pieces of gold and silver coin came to 
hight. 

At sight of these the joy of Jupiter could 
searcely be restrained, but the countenance of 
his master wore an air of extreme disappoint- 
ment. He urged us, however, to continue our 
exertions, and the words were hardly uttered . 
when I stumbled and feli forward, having caught 
the toe of my boot in a large ring of iron that 
lay half buried in the loose earth. 

We now worked in earnest, and never did 1 
pass ten minutes of more intense excitement. 
During this interval we had fairly unearthed an 
oblong chest of wood, which, from its perfect 
preservation and wonderful hardness, had plain- 
ly been subjected to some mineralizing process 
—perhaps that of the Bi-chloride of Mercury. 
This box was three feet and a half long, three 
feet broad, and two and a half feet deep. It was 
firmly secured by bands of wrought iron, riveted, 
and forming a kind of open trellis-work over the 
whole. On each side of the chest, near the top, 
were three rings of iron—six in all—by means 
of which a firm hold could be obtained by six 
persons. Our utmost united endeavors served 
only vo disturb the coffer very slightly in its bed. | 
We at once saw the impossibility of removing so 
great a weight. Luckily, the sole fastenings of 
the lid consisted of two sliding bolts. These we 
drew back—trembling and panting with anxiety, 
Tn an instant, a treasure of incalculable value lay 
gleaming before us. As the rays of the lanterns 
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_ fell within the pit, there flashed upward a glow 
_and the glare, from a confused heap of gold and 
of jewels, that absolutely dazzled our eyes. 

I shall not pretend to describe the feelings 
with which I gazed. Amazement was, of course, 
predominant. Legrand appeared exhausted with 

_ excitement, and spoke very few words. Jupiter’s 
countenance wore, for some minutes, as deadly a 
pallor as it is possible, in the nature of things, 
for any negro’s visage to assume. He seemed 
stupefied—thunderstricken. Presently he fell 
upon his knees in the pit, and burying his naked 
arms up to the elbow in gold, let them there re- 

- main, as if enjoying the luxury of a bath. At 
length, with a deep sigh, he exclaimed, as if in a 
soliloquy : 

‘* And dis all cum ob de goole-bug! de putty 
goole-bug! de poor little goole-bug, what I boosed 
in that sabage kind ob style! Aint you shamed 
ob yourself, nigger ?—answer me dat! ”’ 

It became necessary, at last, that I should 
arouse both master and valet to the expediency 
of removing the treasure. It was growing late, 

and it behooved us to make exertion, that we 
might get every thing housed before daylight. 
It was difficult to say what should be done, and 
much time was spent in deliberation—so con- 
fused were the ideas of all. We, finally, light- 
ened the box by removing two-thirds of its con- 
tents, when we were enabled, with some trouble, 
to raise it from the hole. The articles taken out 
were deposited among the brambles, and the dog 
left to guard them, with strict orders from Jupi- 
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ter neither, upon any pretence, to stir from ths 
spot, nor to open his mouth until our return. 
We then hurriedly made for home with the 
chest; reaching the hut in safety, but after ex- 
cessive toil, at one o’clock in the morning. Worn 
out as we were, it was not in human nature to do 
more immediately. We rested until two, and 
had supper; starting for the hills immediately 
afterward, armed with three stout sacks, which, 
by good luck, were upon the premises. A little 
before four we arrived at the pit, divided the re- 
mainder of the booty, as equally as might be, 
among us, and, leaving the holes unfilled, again 
set out for the hut, at which, for the second time, 
we deposited our golden burthens, just as the 
first faint streaks of the dawn gleamed from 
over the tree-tops in the East. 

We were now thoroughly broken down; bui 
the intense excitement of the time denied us re- 
pose. After an unquiet slumber of some: three 
or four hours’ duration, we arose, as if by pre- 
concert, to make examination of our treasure. 

The chest had been full to the brim, and we 
spent the whole day, and the greater part of the 
next night, in a scrutiny of its contents. There 
had been nothing like order or arrangement. 
Everything had been heaped in promiscuously. 
Having assorted all with care, we found our- 
selves possessed of even vaster wealth than we 
had at first supposed. In coin there was rather 
more than four hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars—estimating the value of the pieces, as ace 
eurately as we could, by the tables of the period. 
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There was not a particle of silver. All was gold 
of antique date and of great variety—French, 
Spanish, and German money, with a few English 
guineas, and some counters, of which we had 
never seen specimens before. There were several 
very large and heavy coins, so worn that we 
could make nothing of their inscriptions. There 
was no American money. The value of the jewels 
we found more difficulty in estimating. There 
were diamonds—some of them exceedingly large 
and fine—a hundred and ten in all, and not one 
of them small; eighteen rubies of remarkable 
brilliancy ;—three hundred and ten emeralds, all 
very beautiful; and twenty-one sapphires, with 
an opal. These stones had all been broken from 
their settings and thrown loose in the chest. The 
settings themselves, which we picked out from 
among the other gold, appeared te have been 
beaten up with hammers, as if to prevent identi- 
fication. Besides all this, there was a vast quan- 
tity of solid gold ornaments; nearly two hundred 
massive finger and ear-rings; rich chains—thirty 
of these, if I remember; eighty-three very large 
and heavy crucifixes; five gold censers of great 
value; a prodigious golden punch-bowl, orna- 
mented with richly chased vine-leaves and Bae- 
chanalian figures; with two sword-handles ex- 
quisitely embossed, and many other smaller arti- 
eles which I cannot recollect. The weight of 
these valuables exceeded three hundred and fifty 
pounds avoirdupois; and in this estimate I have 
not included one hundred and ninety-seven su- 


perb pols watches; three of the number being 
VOL. 
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worth each five hundred dollars, if one. Many 
of them were very old, and as timekeepers value- 
less; the works having suffered, more or less, 
from corrosion—but all were richly jewelled and 
in cases of great worth. We estimated the entire 
eontents of the chest, that night, at a million and 
a half of dollars; and upon the subsequent dis- 
posal of the trinkets and jewels (a few being re- 
tained for our own use), it was found that we 
had greatly undervalued the treasure. 

When, at length, we had concluded our ex- 
amination, and the intense excitement of the 
time had, in some measure, subsided, Legrand, 
who saw that I was dying with impatience for 
a solution of this most extraordinary riddle, en- 
tered into a full detail of all the circumstances 
eonnected with it. 

** You remember,’’ said he, *‘ the night when 
Y handed you the rough sketch I had made of 
the scarabeus. You recollect, also, that I be- 
came quite vexed at you for insisting that my 
drawing resembled a death’s-head. When you 
first made this assertion I thought you were 
jesting; but afterward I called to mind the pecu- 
liar spots on the back of the insect, and admitted 
to myself that your remark had some little foun- 
dation in fact. Still, the sneer at my graphie 
powers irritated me—for I am considered a good 
artist—and, therefore, when you handed me the 
scrap of parchment, I was about to crumple it 
up and throw it angrily into the fire.’’ 

‘‘ The scrap of paper, you mean,’’ said I. 

‘“No; it had much of the appearance of 
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paper, and at first I supposed, it to be such, but 
when I came to draw upon it, I discovered it 
- at once to be a piece of very thin parchment. It 
was quite dirty, you remember. Well, as I was 
in the very act of crumpling it up, my glance 
fell upon the sketch at which you had been look- 
ing, and you may imagine my astonishment when 
I perceived, in fact, the figure of a death’s-head 
just where, it seemed to me, I had made the 
drawing of the beetie. For a moment I was too 
much amazed to think with accuracy. I knew 
that my design was very different in detail from 
this—although there was a certain similarity in 
general outline. Presently I took a candle, and 
seating myself at the other end of the room, pro- 
ceeded to scrutinize the parchment more closely. 
Upon turning it over, I saw my own sketch upon 
the reverse, just as I had made it. My first idea, 
now, was mere surprise at the really remarkabie 
similarity of outline—at the singular coinci- 
dence involved in the fact that, unknown to me, 
there should have been a skull upon the other 
side of the parchment, immediately beneath my 
figure of the scarabeus, and that this skull, not 
only in outline, but in size, should so closely 
resemble my drawing. I say the singularity of 
this eoincidence absolutely stupefied me for a 
time. This is the usual effect of such coinci- 
dences. The mind struggles to establish a con- 
nection—a sequence of cause and effect--and, 
being unable to do so, suffers a species of tem- 
porary paralysis. But, when I recovered from 
this stupor, there dawned upon me gradually a 
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conviction which startled me even far more than 
the coincidence. I began distinctly, positively, to 
remember that there had been no drawing upon 
the parchment, when I made my sketch of the 
scarabeus. I became perfectly certain of this; 
for I recollected turning up first one side and 
then the other, in search of the cleanest spot. 
Had the skull been then there, of course I could 
not have failed to notice it. Here was indeed a 
mystery which I felt it impossible to explain; 
but, even at that early moment, there seemed to 
glimmer, faintly, within the most remote and se- 
eret chambers of my intellect, a glow-worm-like 
conception cf that truth which last night’s ad- 
venture brought to so magnificent a demonstra- 
tion. I arose at once, and putting the parchment 
securely away, dismissed all further reflection 
until I should be alone. 

** When you had gone, and when Jupiter was 
fast asleep, I betook myself to a more methodi- 
cal investigation of the affair. In the first place 
IT considered the manner in which the parch- 
ment had come into my possession. The spot 
where we discovered the scarabeus was on the 
eoast of the mainland, about a mile eastward of 
the island, and but a short distance above high- 
water mark. Upon my taking hold of it, it gave 
me a sharp bite, which caused me to let it drop. 
Jupiter, with his accustomed caution, before seize 
ing the insect, which had flown toward him, 
looked about him for a leaf, or somethiny of that 
nature, by which to take hold of it. It was at 
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this moment that his eyes, and mine also, fell 
upon the scrap of parchment, which I then sup- 
posed to be paper. It was lying half buried in 
the sand, a corner sticking up. Near the spot 
where we found it, I observed the remnants of 
the hull of what appeared to have been a ship’s 
~ jong-boat. The wreck seemed to have been there 
for a very great while; for the resemblance to 
boat timbers could scarcely be traced. 

‘‘ Well, Jupiter picked up the parchment, 
wrapped the beetle in it, and gave it to me. 
_ Soon afterward we turned to go home, and on 
the way met Lieutenant G I showed him 
the insect, and he begged me to let him take 
it to the fort. Upon my consenting, he thrust 
- it forthwith into his waistcoat pocket, without 
the parchment in which it had been wrapped, 
and which I had continued to hold in my hand 
during his inspection. Perhaps he dreaded my 
ehanging my mind, and thought it best to make 
sure of the prize at once—you know how enthu- 
siastic he is on all subjects connected with Natu- 
yal History. At the same time, without being 
conscious of it, I must have deposited the parch- 
ment in my own pocket. 

“‘¥ou remember that when I went to the 
table, for the purpose of making a sketch of the 
beetle, I found no paper where it was usually 
kept. I looked in the drawer, and found none 
there. Isearched my pockets, hoping to find an 
old letter, when my hand fell upon the parch- 
ment. I thus detail the precise mode in which 
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it came into my possession; for the circum. 
stances impressed me with peculiar force. 

‘* No doubt you will think me fanciful—but 
I had already established a kind of connection. 
I had put together two links of a great chain. 
There was a boat lying upon a sea-coast, and not 
far from the boat was a parchment—not a paper 
—with a skull depicted upon it. You will, of 
eourse, ask * where is the connection?’ I reply 
that the skull, or death’s-head, is the well-known 
emblem of the pirate. The flag of the death’s- 
head is hoisted in all engagements. 

‘* T have said that the scrap was parchment, 
and not paper. Parchment is durable—almost 
imperishable. Matters of little moment are rare- 
ly consigned to parchment; since, for the mere 
ordinary purposes of drawing or writing, it is 
not nearly so well adapted as paper. This re- 
flection suggested some meaning—some rele- 
vancy——in the death’s-head. I did not fail to 
observe, also, the form of the parchment. Al- 
though one of its corners had been, by some ae- 
cident, destroyed, it could be seen that the orig- 
inal form was oblong. It was just such a slip, 
indeed, as might have been chosen for a memo- 
randum—for a record of something to be long 
remembered and carefully preserved. ’’ 

**But,’’ I interposed, ‘‘you say that the skull 
was not upon the parchment when you made the 
drawing of the beetle. How then do you trace 
any connection between the boat and the skull— 
since this latter, according to your own admis- 
sion, must have been designed (God oucy knows 
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how or by whom) at some period subsequent to 
_ your sketching the scarabeus?’’ 

‘‘Ah, hereupon turns the whole mystery; al- 
though the secret, at this point, I had compara- 
tively little difficulty in solving. My steps were 
sure, and could afford but a single result. I rea- 
soned, for example, thus: When I drew the scar- 
abeus, there was no skull apparent upon the 
parchment. When I had completed the drawing 
I gave it to you, and observed you narrowly until 
you returned it. You, therefore, did not design 
the skull, and no one else was present to do it. 
Then it was not done by human agency. And 
nevertheless it was done. 

‘At this stage of my reflections I endeavored 
to remember, and did remember, with entire dis. 
tinctness, every incident which occurred about 
the period in question. The weather was chilly 
(oh, rare and happy accident!), and a fire was 
blazing upon the hearth. I was heated with ex- 
ercise and sat near the table. You, however, had 
drawn a chair close to the chimney. Just as I 
placed the parchment in your hand, and as you 
were in the act of inspecting it, Wolf, the New- 
fourwland, entered, and leaped upon your shoul- 
ders. With your left hand you caressed him and 
kept him off, while your right, holding the parch- 
ment, was permitted to fall listlessly between 
your knees, and in close proximity to the fire. At 
one moment I thought the blaze had ¢aught it, 
and was about to caution you, but, before I could 
speak, you had withdrawn it, and were engaged 
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in its examination. When I considered all these 
particulars, I doubted not for a moment that 
heat had been the agent in bringing to light, 
upon the parchment, tue skull which I saw de- 
signed upon it. You are well aware that chemi- 
eal preparations exist, and have existed time out 
of mind, by means of which it is possible to write 
upon either paper or vellum, so that the charaec- 
ters shall become visible only when subjected te 
the action of fire. Zaffre, digested in aqua regia, 
and diluted with four times its weight of water, 
is sometimes employed; a green tint results. 
The regulus of cobalt, dissolved in spirit of nitre, 
gives ared. These colors disappear at longer or 
shorter intervals after the material written upon 
cools, but again become apparent upon the re-ap- 
plication of heat. 

**T now scrutinized the death’s-head with care. 
Its outer edges—the edges of the drawing nearest 
the edge of the vellum-——were far more distinct 
than the others. It was clear that the action of 
the caloric had been imperfect or unequal. I im- 
mediately kindled a fire, and subjected every 
portion of the parchment to a glowing heat. At 
first, the only effect was the strengthening of the 
faint lines in the skull; but, upon persevering in 
the experiment, there became visible, at the cor- 
ner of the slip, diagonally opposite to the spot in 
which the death’s-head was delineated, the figure 
of what I at first supposed to be a goat. A closer 
scrutiny, however, satisfied me that it was in- 
tended for a kid.’’ 
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**Ha! ha!’’ said I, ‘‘to be sure I have no right 
tc laugh at you—a million and a half of money is 
too serious a matter for mirth—but you are not 
about to establish a third link in your chain— 
you will not find any especial connection between 
your pirates and a goat—pirates, you know, have 
nothing to do with goats; they appertain to the 
farming interest.’’ 

‘‘But I have just said that the figure was not 
that of a goat.’’ 

‘“Well, a kid then—pretty much the same 
thing.’’ 

“‘Pretty much, but not altogether,’’ said Le- 
grand. ‘‘You may have heard of one Captain 
Kidd. I at once looked upon the figure of the 
animal as a kind of punning or hieroglyphical 
signature. I say signature; because its position. 
upon the vellum suggested this idea. The 
death’s-head at the corner diagonally opposite, 
had, in the same manner, the air of a stamp, or 
seal. But I was sorely put out by the absence of 
all else—of the body to my imagined instrument 
—of the text for my context.’’ 

“‘T presume you expected to find a letter be- 
tween the stamp «nd the signature.’’ 

‘‘Something of that kind. The fact is, I felt 
irresistibly impressed with a presentiment of 
some vast good fortune impending. I ean searce- 
ly say why. Perhaps, after all, it was rather « 
Gesire than an actual belief;—but do you know 
that Jupiter’s silly words, about the bug being of 
solid gold, had a remarkable effect upon my fan- 
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ey? And then the series of accidents and coinci- 
dents—these were so very extraordinary. Do 
you observe how mere an accident it was that 
these events should have occurred upon the sole 
day of all the year in which it has been, or may 
be sufficiently cool for fire, and that without the 
fire, or without the intervention of the dog at the 
precise moment in which he appeared, I should 
aever have become aware of the death’s-head, 
and so never the possessor of the treasure.’’ 

‘*But proceed—I am all impatience.’’ 

‘*Well; you have heard, of course, the many 
stories current—the thousand vague rumors 
afloat about money buried, somewhere upon the 
Atlantic coast, by Kidd and his associates. These 
rumors must have had some foundation in fact. 
And that the rumors have existed so long and so 
eontinuous, could have resulted, it appeared to 
me, only from the circumstance of the buried 
treasures still remaining entombed. Had Kidd 
eonecealed his plunder for a time, and afterward 
reclaimed it, the rumors would scarcely have 
reached us in their present unvarying form, 
You will observe that the stories told are alt 
about money-seekers, not about money-finders, 
Had the pirate recovered his money, there the af- 
fair would have dropped. It seemed to me that 
some accident—say the loss of a memorandum 
indicating its locality—had deprived him of the 
means of recovering it, and that this accident 
had become known to his followers, who other- 
wise might never have heard that the treasure 
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had been concealed at all, and who, busying 
themselves in vain, because unguided, attempts 
to regain it, had given first birth, and then uni- 
versal currency, to the reports which are now so 
common. Have you ever heard of any intportant 
treasure being unearthed along the coast?”’ 

““Never.’’ 

““But that Kidd’s accumulations were im- 
mense, is well known. I took it for granted, 
therefore, that the earth still held them; and you 
will scarcely be surprised when I tell you that I 
felt a hope, nearly amounting to certainty, that 
the parchment so strangely found involved a lost 
record of the place of deposit.’’ 

‘*But how did you proceed ?”’ 

**T held the vellum again to the fire, after in- 
creasing the heat, but nothing appeared. I now 
thought it possible that the coating of dirt might 
have something to do with the failure: so I care- 
fully rinsed the parchment by pouring warm wa- 
ter over it, and, having done this, I placed it in a 
tin pan, with the skull downward, and put the 
_ pan upon a furnace of lighted charcoal. In a 
few minutes, the pan having become thoroughly 
heated, I removed the slip, and, to my inexpres- 
sible joy, found it spotted, in several places, with 
what appeared to be figures arranged in lines. 
Again I placed it in the pan, and suffered it to 
remain another minute. Upon taking it off, the 
whole was just as you see it now.”’ 

Here Legrand, having re-heated the parch- 
ment, submitted it to my inspection. The follow- 
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ing characters were rudely traced, in a red tint, 
between the death’s-head and the goat: 


53tt+305))6*; 4826)4f.)4f) ;806* 54848 760 
))85 51$(5:$*8$85(88)5*F 546( ;88*96*? 58 )* 
(5485); 5*+2:*t(; 4956*2(5*—4)878*; 40 
69285);)6¢8)4¢$51($9 54808158 :8f1 548485 
34)4854528806*81($9;48-.(88 ;4($734;48)4 
T1618 85573 


‘‘But,’’ said I, returning him the slip, ‘‘I am 
as much in the dark as ever. Were all the jewels 
of Golconda awaiting me upon my solution of 
this enigma, I am quite sure that I should be un- 
able to earn them.’’ 

*“ And yet,’’ said Legrand, ‘‘the solution is by 
no means so difficult as you might be led to im- 
agine from the first hasty inspection of the char- 
acters. These characters, as any one might read- 
ily guess, form a cipher—that is to say, they con- 
vey a meaning; but then from what is known of 
Kidd, I could not suppose him eapable of con- 
structing any of the more abstruse eryptographs. 
I made up my mind, at once, that this was of a 
simple species—such, however, as would appear, 
t» the crude intellect of the sailor, absolutely in-— 
soluble without the key.’’ 

‘** And you really solved it?’’ 

‘*Readily: I have sclved others of an abstruse- 
ness ten thousand times greater. Circumstances, 
and a certain bias of mind, have led me to take 
interest in such riddles, and it may well be 
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doubted whether human ingenuity can construct 
an enigma of the kind which human ingenuity 
may not, by proper application, resolve. In fact, 
having once established connected and legible 
characters, I scarcely gave a thought to the mere 
difficulty of developing their import. 

“‘In the present case—indeed in all cases of 
secret writing—the first question regards the 
language of the cipher; for the principles of so- 
lution, so far, especially, as the more simple ci- 
phers are concerned, depend upon, and are va- 
ried by, the genius of the particular idiom. In 
general, there is no alternative but experiment 
(directed by probabilities) of every tongue 
known to him who attempts the solution, until 
the true one be attained. But, with the cipher 
now before us all difficulty was removed by the 
signature. The pun upon the word ‘Kidd’ is 
appreciable in no other language than the Eng- 
lish. But for this consideration I should have 
begun my attempts with the Spanish and 
French, as the tongues in which a secret of this 
kind would most naturally have been written by 
a pirate of the Spanish main. As it was, I as- 
sumed the eryptograph to be English. 

‘“You observe there are no divisions between 
the words. Had there been divisions the task 
would have been comparatively easy. In such 
eases I should have commenced with a collation 
and analysis of the shorter words, and, had a 
word of a single letter occurred, as is most likely, 
(a or I, for example,) I should have considered 
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the solution as assured. But, there being no di- 
vision, my first step was to ascertain the predom- 
inant letters, as well as the least frequent. 
Counting all, I constructed a table thus: 


Of the character § there are 33. 


; 26. 

4 et 
t) 16. 
z “ wos 

5 se go: 

6 DST 
+1 a“ 8. 
0 “ 6. 
92 “ 5. 
3 “ 4. 
2 “ 3. 
oF = 2. 
ais “ 1. 


‘*Now, in English, the letter which most fre- 
quently occurs is e. Afterward, the succession 
runs thus: aoidhurstuycfgl mwbhk pq 
x 2. H predominates so remarkably, that an in- 
dividual sentence of any length is rarely seen, in 
which it is not the prevailing character. 

‘“Here, then, we have, in the very beginning 
the groundwork for something more than a mere 
guess. The general use which may be made of 
the table is obvious—but, in this particular ci- 
pher, we shall only very partially require its aid. 
As our predominant character is 8, we will com- 
mence by assuming it as the e of the natural al- 
phabet. To verify the supposition, let us ob- 
serve if the 8 be seen often in couples—for e is 
doubled with great frequency in English—in 
such words, for example, as ‘meet,’ ‘fleet,’ 
‘speed,’ ‘seen,’ ‘been,’ ‘agree,’ ete. In the pres- 
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ent instance we see it doubled no less than five 
times, although the cryptograph is brief. 

“‘Let us assume 8, then, as e. Now, of all 
words in the language, ‘the’ is most usual; let 
us see, therefore, whether there are not repeti- 
tions of any three characters, in the same order 
of collocation, the last of them being 8. If we 
discover repetitions of such letters, so arranged, 
they will most probably represent the word ‘the.’ 
Upon inspection, we find no less than seven such 
arrangements, the characters being ;48. We 
may, therefore, assume that ; represents t, 4 rep- 
resents h, and 8 represents e—the last being now 
well confirmed. Thus a great step has been 
taken. 

‘*But, having established a single word, we are 
enabled to establish a vastly important point; 
that is to say, several commencements and ter- 
minations of other words. Let us refer, for ex- 
ample, to the last instance but one, in which the 
combination ;48 occurs—not far from the end 
of the cipher. We know that the; immediately 
ensuing is the commencement of a word, and, of 
the six characters succeeding this ‘the’ we are 
cognizant of no less than five. Let us set these 
eharacters down, thus, by the letters we know 
them to represent, leaving a space for the un- 
known— 

t eeth. 


‘‘Here we are enabled, at once, to discard the 
‘th,’ as forming no portion of the word com- 
mencing with the first ¢; since, by experiment of 

Vv. 4 
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the entire alphabet for a letter adapted to the va- 
-eaney, we perceive that no word can be formed 
of which this th can be a part. We are thus nar- 
rowed into 

t ee, 


and, going through the alphabet, if necessary, as 
before, we arrive at the word ‘tree,’ as the sole 
possible reading. We thus gain another letter, 
y, represented by (, with the words ‘the tree’ in 
juxtaposition. 

‘‘Looking beyond these words, for a short dis- 
tance, we again see the combination ;48, and em- 
ploy it by way of termination to what immedi- 
ately precedes. We have thus this arrangement: 


the tree ;4(£234 the, 


or, substituting the natural letters, where 
known, it reads thus: 


the tree thr¢?3h the. 


‘Now, if, in place of the unknown characters, 
we leave blank spaces, or substitute dots, we read 
thus: 


the tree thr...h the, 


when the word ‘through’ makes itself evident 

at once. But this discovery gives us three new 

letters, 0, u, and g, represented by {, ?, and 3. 
“‘Looking now, narrowly, through the cipher 
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for combinations of known characters, we find 
not very far from the beginning, this arrange- 
ment, 

83(88, or egree, 


which plainly, is the conclusion of the word ‘de- 
gree,’ and gives us another letter, d, represented 
by + 

ce 


our letters beyond the word ‘degree,’ we 
perceive the combination 


':46) ;88. 


‘*Translating the known characters, and rep- 
resenting the unknown by dots, as before, we 
read thus: 

th.rtee, 


an arrangement immediately suggestive of the 
word ‘thirteen,’ and again furnishing us with 
two new characters, 7 and n represented by 6 
and *, 

‘‘Referring, now, to the beginning of the eryp- 
tograph, we find the combination, 


S3ttT. 
‘Translating as before, we obtain 
.good, 


which assures us that the first letter is A, and 
that the first two words are ‘A good.’ 
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‘‘Tt is now time that we arrange our key, as far 
as discovered, in a tabular form, to avoid confu- 
sion. It will stand thus: 


5 represents 
“ 


“ 


a 
d 
e 
& 
“ bh 
i 
n 
0 
Tr 
t 


te At OD iP OO OOF 


as u 


‘¢ ‘We have, therefore, no less than eleven of 
the most important letters represented, and it 
will be unnecessary to proceed with the details 
of the solution. I have said enough to convince 
you that ciphers of this nature are readily solu- 
ble, and to give you some insight into the ration- 
ale of their development. But be assured that 
the specimen before us appertains to the very 
simplest species of eryptograph. It now only 
remains to give you the full translation of the 
characters upon the parchment, as unriddled. 
Here it is; 


‘** A good glass in the bishop’s hostel in the 
devil’s seat forty-one* degrees and thirteen min- 
utes northeast and by north main branch seventh 
limb east side shoot from the left eye of the 
death’s-head a bee-line from the tree through the 
shot fifty feet out.’ ”’ 


* Subsequently changed by Poe (in the J. L. Graham MS. 
copy) to twenty-one, with corresponding alterations in the 
etryptograph and following text.—BpITor. 
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‘* But,’’ said I, ‘‘ the enigma seems still in ag 
bad a condition as ever. How is it possible to 
extort a meaning from all this jargon about 
‘ devil’s seats,’ ‘ death’s-heads,’ and ‘ bishop’s 
hotels? ’ ’’ 

‘“T confess,’’ replied Legrand, ‘‘ that the mat- 
ter still wears a serious aspect, when regarded 
with a casual glance. My first endeavor was 
to divide the sentence into the natural division 
intended by the cryptographist.’’ 

‘‘ You mean, to punctuate it? ”’ 

‘“ Something of that kind.’’ 

‘* But how was it possible to effect this? ”’ 

‘* T reflected that it had been a point with the 
writer to run his words together without divi- 
sion, so as to increase the difficulty of solution. 
Now, a not over-acute man, in pursuing such an 
object, would be nearly certain to overdo the 
matter. When, in the course of his composition, 
he arrived at.a break in his subject which would 
naturally require a pause, or a point, he would 
be exceedingly apt to run his characters, at this 
place, more than usually close together. If you 
will observe the MS., in the present instance, 
you will easily detect five such cases of unusual 
crowding. Acting upon this hint, I made the 
division thus: 


“©* A good glass in the bishop’s hostel in the 
devil’s seat forty-one degrees and thirteen 
minutes—northeast and by north—main branch 
seventh limb east side—shoot from the left eye 
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of the death’s-head—a bee-line from the tree 
through the shot fifty feet out.’ ’’ 


‘¢ Hven this division,’’ said I, ‘‘ leaves me still 
in the dark.’’ 

‘‘ It left me also in the dark,’’ replied Le- 
grand, ‘‘ for a few days; during which I made 
diligent inquiry in the neighborhood of Sulli- 
van’s Island, for any building which went by 
name of the ‘ Bishop’s Hotel;’ for, of course, I 
dropped the obsolete word ‘ hostel.” Gaining no 
information on the subject, I was on the point 
of extending my sphere of search, and proceed- 
ing in a more systematic manner, when, one 
morning, it entered into my head, quite sudden- 
ly, that this ‘ Bishop’s Hostel ’ might have some 
reference to an old family, of the name of Bes- 
sop, which, time out of mind, had held posses- 
sion of an ancient manor-house, about four miles 
to the northward of the island. I accordingly 
went over to the plantation, and re-instituted 
my inquiries among the older negroes of the 
place. At length one of the most aged of the 
women said that she had heard of such a place 
as Bessop’s Castle, and thought that she could 
guide me to it, but that it was not a castle, nor 
a tavern, but a high rock. 

**T offered to pay her well for her trouble, 
and, after some demur, she consented to accom- 
pany me to the spot. We found it without much 
difficulty, when, dismissing her, I proceeded to 
examine the place. The ‘ castle ’ consisted of an 
irregular assemblage of cliffs and rocks—one of 
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the latter being quite remarkable for its height 
as well as for its insulated and artificial appear- 
ance. I clambered to its apex, and then felt 
much at a loss as to what should be next done. 

‘* While I was busied in reflection, my eyes 
fell upon a narrow ledge in the eastern face of 
the rock, perhaps a yard below the summit upon 
which I stood. This ledge projected about 
eighteen inches, and was not more than a foot 
wide, while a niche in the cliff just above it gave 
it a rude resemblance to one of the . hollow- 
backed chairs used by our ancestors. I made no 
doubt that here was the ‘ devil’s-seat ’ alluded to 
in the MS., and now I seemed to grasp the full 
secret of the riddle. 

‘* The ‘ good glass,’ I knew, could have refer- 
ence to nothing but a telescope; for the word 
‘glass’ is rarely employed in any other sense 
by seamen. Now here, I at once saw, was a tele- 
scope to be used, and a definite point of view, 
admitting no variation, from which to use it. Nor 
did I hesitate to believe that the phrases, ‘ forty- 
one degrees and thirteen minutes,’ and ‘ north- 
east and by north,’ were intended as directions 
for the levelling of the glass. Greatly excited by 
these discoveries, I hurried home, procured a tel- 
escope, and returned to the rock. 

** T let myself down to the ledge, and found 
that it was impossible to retain a seat upon it 
except in one particular position. This fact con- 
firmed my preconceived idea. I proceeded to use 
the glass. Of course, the ‘ forty-one degrees and 
thirteen minutes’ could allude to nothing but 


~ 
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elevation above the visible horizon, since the hori- 
zontal direction was clearly indicated by the 
words, ‘ northeast and by north.’ This latter 
direction I at once established by means of a 
pocket-compass; then, pointing the glass as near- 
ly at an angle of forty-one degrees of elevation 
as I could do it by guess, I moved it cautiously 
up or down, until my attention was arrested by 
a circular rift or opening in the foliage of a 
large tree that overtopped its fellows in the dis- 
tance. In the centre of this rift I perceived a 
white spot, but could not, at first, distinguish 
what it was. Adjusting the focus of the tele- 
scope, I again looked, and now made it out to be 
a human skull. 

‘* Upon this discovery I was so sanguine as to 
consider the enigma solved; for the phrase 
‘main branch, seventh limb, east side,’ could 
refer only to the position of the skull upon the 
tree, while ‘shoot from the left eye of the 
death’s-head ’ admitted, also, of but one inter- 
pretation, in regard to a search for buried treas- 
ure. I perceived that the design was to drop a 
bullet from the left eye of the skull, and that a 
bee-line, or, in other words, a straight line, drawn 
from the nearest point of the trunk through the 
shot ’ (or the spot where the bullet fell), and 
thence extended to a distance of fifty feet, would 
indicate a definite point—and beneath this point 
I thought it at least possible that a deposit of 
value lay concealed.’’ 

‘* All this,’’ I said, ‘‘ is exceedingly clear, and, 
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although ingenious, still simple and explicit. 
When you left the Bishop’s Hotel, what then? ’’ 

** Why, having carefully taken the bearings of 
the tree, I turned homeward. The instant that 
I left ‘ the devil’s-seat,’ however, the circular 
rift vanished; nor could I get a glimpse of it 
afterward, turn as I would. What seems to me 
the chief ingenuity in this whole business, is the 
fact (for repeated experiment has convinced me 
it is a fact) that the circular opening in question 
is visible from no other attainable point of view 
than that afforded by the narrow ledge upon the 
face of the rock. 

‘* In this expedition to the ‘ Bishop’s Hotel ” 
I had been attended by Jupiter, who had, no 
doubt, observed, for some weeks past, the ab- 
straction of my demeanor, and took especial care 
not to leave me alone. But, on the next day, 
getting up very early, I contrived to give him 
the slip, and went into the hills in search of the 
tree. After much toil I found it. When I came 
home at night my valet proposed to give me a 
flogging. With the rest of the adventure I be- 
lieve you are as well acquainted as myself.’’ 

‘‘ IT suppose,’’ said I, ‘‘ you missed the spot, 
in the first attempt at digging, through Jupiter’s 
stupidity in letting the bug fall through the 
right instead of through the left eye of the 
skull.’’ 

‘* Precisely. This mistake made a difference 
of about two inches and a half in the ‘ shot ’— 
that is to say, in the position of the peg nearest 
the tree; and had the treasure been beneath the 
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‘ shot,” the error would have been of little mo- 
ment; but ‘ the shot,’ together with the nearest 
point of the tree, were merely two points for the 
establishment of a line of direction; of course 
the error, however trivial in the beginning, in- 
creased as we proceeded with the line, and by 
the time we had gone fifty feet threw us quite 
off the scent. But for my deep-seated impres- 
sions that treasure was here somewhere actually 
buried, we might have had all our labor in 
vain.’’* 


al I presume the fancy of the skull, of letting fall a 
bullet through the skull’s eye—was suggested to Kidd 
by the piratical flag. Nodoubt he felta kind of poetical 
consistency in recovering his money through this 
ominous insignium.” 

«Perhaps so ; still I cannot help thinking that com- 
mon-sense had quite as much to do with the matter as 
poetical consistency. To be visible from the devil’s- 
seat, it was necessary that the object, if small, should 
be white; and there is nothing like your human skull 
for retaining and even increasing its whiteness under 
exposure to all vicissitudes of weather.’’| 


‘* But your grandiloquence, and your conduct 
in swinging the beetle—how excessively odd! I 
was sure you were mad. And why did you insist 
upon letting fall the bug, instead of a bullet, 
from the skull? ”’ 

‘* Why, to be frank, I felt somewhat annoyed 
by your evident suspicions touching my sanity, 
and so resolved to punish you quietly, in my 

* The two following paragraphs within brackets did ees 
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ear in the story when originally published, but are found in 
F L. Graham M8. copy.—Eprror. 
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own way, by a little bit of sober mystification. 
For this reason T swung the beetle, and for this 
reason I let it fall from the tree. An observa- 
tion of yours about its great weight suggested 
the latter idea.’’ 

‘* Yes, I perceive; and now there is only one 
point which puzzles me. What are we to make 
of the skeletons found in the hole? ”’ 

‘* That is a question I am no more able to an- 
swer than yourself. There seems, however, only 
one plausible way of accounting for them—and 
yet it is dreadful to believe in such atrocity as 
my suggestion would imply. It is clear that 
Kidd—if Kidd indeed secreted this treasure, 
which I doubt not—it is clear that he must have 
had assistance in the labor. But this labor con- 
eluded, he may have thought it expedient to re- 
move all participants in his secret. Perhaps a 
couple of blows with a mattock were sufficient, 
while his coadjutors were busy in the pit; per- 
haps it required a dozen—who shall tell? ”’ 


VON KEMPELEN AND HIS DIS- 
COVERY 


y; [Published in R. W. Griswold’s collection of Poev 
‘Works, 1849.] 


AFTER the very minute and elaborate paper by 
Arago, to say nothing of the summary in Sili- 
man’s Journal, with the detailed statement just 
published by Lieutenant Maury, it will not be 
supposed, of course, that in offering a few hur- 
ried remarks in reference to Von Kempelen’s 
discovery, I have any design to look at the sub- 
ject in a scientific point of view. My object is 
simply, in the first place, to say a few words of 
Von Kempelen himself (with whom, some years 
ago, I had the honor of a slight personal acquain- 
tance), since every thing which concerns him 
must necessarily, at this moment, be of interest; 
and, in the second place, to look in a general way, 
and speculatively, at the results of the discovery. 

It may be as well, however, to premise the 
cursory observations which I have to offer, by 
denying, very decidedly, what seems to be a gen- 
eral impression (gleaned, as usual in a ease of 
this kind, from the newspapers), viz.: that this 
discovery, astounding as it unquestionably is, is 
unanticipated. 

ea) : 
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By reference to the ‘‘Diary of Sir Humphrey 
Davy’’ (Cottle and Munroe, London, pp. 150), 
it will be seen at pp. 53 and 82, that this illustri- 
ous chemist had not only conceived the idea now 
in question, but had actually made no inconsid- 
erable progress, experimentally, in the very iden- 
tical analysis now so triumphantly brought to an 
issue by Von Kempelen, who although he makes 
not the slightest allusion to it, is without doubt 
(1 say it unhesitatingly, and can prove it, if re- 
quired ), indebted to the ‘‘Diary’’ for at least the 
first hint of his own undertaking. Although a 
little technical, I cannot refrain from appending 
two passages from the ‘‘Diary,’’ with one of Sir 
Humphrey’s equations. [As we have not the al- 
gebraic signs necessary, and as the ‘‘ Diary”’ is to 
be found at the Atheneum Library, we omit here 
a small portion of Mr. Poe’s manuscript.—Eb. ] 

The paragraph from the Courier and Enquir- 
er, which is now going the rounds of the press, 
and which purports to claim the invention for a 
Mr. Kissam, of Brunswick, Maine, appears to 
me, I confess, a little apocryphal, for several rea- 
sons; although there is nothing either impossible 
or very improbable in the statement made, I 
need not go into details. My opinion of the par- 
agraph is founded principally upon its manner. 
It does not look true. Persons who are narrating 
facts, are seldom so particular as Mr. Kissam 
seems to be, about day and date and precise loca- 
tion. Besides, if Mr. Kissam actually did come 
upon the discovery he says he did, at the period 
designated—nearly eight years ago,—how hap- 
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pens it that he took no steps, on the instant, to 
reap the immense benefits which the merest 
bumpkin must have known would have resulted 
to him individually, if not to the world at large, 
from the discovery? It seems to me quite m- 
credible than any man of common understanding 
could have discovered what Mr. Kissam says he 
did, and yet have subsequently acted so like a 
baby—-so like an owl—as Mr. Kissam admits that 
he did. By-the-w-y, who is Mr. Kissam? and is 
not the whole paragraph in the Courter and En- 
quirer a fabrisation got up to ‘‘make a talk’’? 
It must be confessed that it has an amazingly 
moon-hoax-y air. Very little dependence is to be 
placed upon it, in my humble opinion; and if I 
were not well aware, from experience, how very 
easily men of science are mystified, on points out 
of their usual range of inquiry, I should be pro- 
foundly astonished at finding so eminent a chem- 
ist as Professor Draper, discussing Mr. Kissam’s 
(or is it Mr. Quizzem’s?) pretensions to the dis- 
covery, in so serious a tone. 

But to return to the ‘‘ Diary ’’ of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy. This pamphlet was not designed 
for the public eye, even upon the decease of the 
writer, as any person at all conversant with au- 
thorship may satisfy himself at once by the — 
slightest inspection of the style. At page 13, for 
example, near the middle, we read, in reference 
to his researches about the protoxide of azote: 
** Tn less than half a minute the respiration be- 
ing continued, diminished gradually and were 
succeeded by analogous to gentle pressure on all 
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the muscles.’” That the respiration was not 
** diminished,’’ is not only clear by the subse- 
quent context, but by the use of the plural, 
“‘ were.’’ The sentence, no doubt, was thus in- 
tended: ‘‘ In less than half a minute, the res- 
piration being continued, [these feelings] dimin- 
ished gradually, and were succeeded by [a sen- 
sation] analogous to gentle pressure on all the 
muscles.’? A hundred similar instances go to 
show that the MS. so inconsiderately published, 
was merely a rough note-book, meant only for 
the writer’s own eye; but an inspection of the 
pamphlet will convince almost any thinking per- 
son of the truth of my suggestion. The fact is, 
Sir Humphrey Davy was about the last man in 
the world to commit himself on scientific topics, 
Not only had he a more than ordinary dislike 
to quackery, but he was morbidly afraid of ap- 
pearing empirical; so that, however fully he 
might have been convinced that he was on the 
right track in the matter now in question, he 
would never have spoken out, until he had every 
thing ready for the most practical demonstra- 
tion. I verily believe that his last moments 
would have been rendered wretched, could he 
have suspected that his wishes in regard to burn- 
ing this ‘‘ Diary ”’ (full of crude speculations) 
would have been unattended to; as, it seems, they 
were. I say ‘‘ his wishes,’’ for that he meant 
to include this note-book among the miscella- 
neous papers directed ‘‘ to be burnt,’’ I think 
there can be no manner of doubt. Whether it 
escaped the flames by good fortune or by bad, 
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yet remains to be seen. That the passages quoted 
above, with the other similar ones referred to, 
gave Von Kempelen the hint, I do not in the 
slightest degree question; but I repeat, it yet re- 
mains to be seen whether this momentous discov- 
ery itself (momentous under any circumstances) 
will be of service or disservice to mankind at 
large. That Von Kempelen and his immediate 
friends will reap a rich harvest, it would be folly 
to doubt for a moment. They will searcely be 
so weak as not to ‘‘ realize,’’ in time, by large 
purchases of houses and land, with other prop- 
erty of intrinsic value. 

In the brief account of Von Kempelen which 
appeared in the Home Journal, and has since 
been extensively copied, several misapprehen- 
sions of the German original seem to have been 
made by the translator, who professes to have 
taken the passage from a late number of the 
Presburg Schnellpost. ‘‘ Viele ’? has evidently 
been misconceived (as it often is), and what the 
translator renders by ‘‘ sorrows,’’ is probably 
** lieden,’’ which, in its true version, ‘‘ suffer- 
ings,’’ would give a totally different complexion 
to the whole aceount; but, of course, much of 
this is merely guess, on my part. 

Von Kempelen, however, is by no means ‘‘ a 
misanthrope,’’ in appearance, at least, whatever 
he may he in fact. My acquaintance with him 
was casual altogether; and I am scarcely war- 
ranted in saying that I know him at all; but te 
have seen and conversed with a man of so pro- 
digious a notoriety as he has attained, or will 
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attain in a few days, is not a small matter, ag 
times go. ‘ 
The Interary World speaks of him, confident- 
ly, as a native of Presburg (misled, perhaps, by 
the account in The Home Journal) but I am 
pleased in being able to state positively, since I 
have it from his own lips, that he was born in 
Utica, in the State of New York, although both 
his parents, I believe, are of Presburg descent. 
The family is connected, in some way, with Mael- 
zel, of automaton-chess-player memory. [If we 
are not mistaken, the name of the inventor of the 
chess-player was either Kempelen, Von Kem- 
pelen, or something like it.—Ep.] In person, 
he is short and stout, with large, fat, blue eyes, 
sandy hair and whiskers, a wide but pleasing 
mouth, fine teeth, and I think a Roman nose. 
There is some defect in one of his feet. His ad- 
dress is frank, and his whole manner noticeable 
for bonhomie. Altogether, he looks, speaks, and 
acts as little like ‘‘ a misanthrope ’’ as any man 
I ever saw. We were fellow-sojourners for a 
week about six years ago, at Earl’s Hotel, in 
Providence, Rhode Island; and I presume that 
I conversed with him, at various times, for some 
three or four hours altogether.: His principal 
topies were those of the day; and nothing that 
fell from him led me to suspect his scientific 
attainments. He left the hotel before me, in- 
tending to go to New York, and thence to 
Bremen; it was in the latter city that his great 
discovery was first made public; or, rather, it 
was there that he was first suspected of having 
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made it. This is about all that I personally know 
of the now immortal Von Kempelen; but I have 
thought that even these few details would have 
interest for the public. 

There can be little question that most of the 
marvellous rumors afloat about this affair are 
pure inventions, entitled to about as much credit 
as the story of Aladdin’s lamp; and yet, in a 
ease of this kind, as in the case of the discoveries 
in California, it is clear that the truth may be 
stranger than fiction. The following anecdote, 
at least, is so. well authenticated, that we may 
receive it implicitly. 

Von Kempelen had never been even tolerably 
well off during his residence at Bremen; and 
often, it was well known, he had been put to ex- 
treme shifts in order to raise trifling sums. When 
the great excitement occurred about the forgery 
on the house of Gutsmuth & Co., suspicion was 
directed toward Von Kempelen, on account of 
his having purchased a considerable property in 
Gasperitch Lane, and his refusing, when ques- 
tioned, to explain how he became possessed of the 
purchase money. He was at length arrested, but 
nothing decisive appearing against him, was in 
the end set at liberty. The police, however, kept 
a strict watch upon his movements, and thus dis- — 
covered that he left home frequently, taking 
always the same road, and invariably giving his 
watchers the slip in the neighborhood of that 
labyrinth of narrow and crooked passages known 
by the flash-name of the ‘‘Dondergat.’’ Finally, 
by dint of great perseverance, they traced him te 
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a garret in an old house of seven stories, in an 
alley called Flatzplatz; and, coming upon him 
suddenly, found him, as they imagined, in the 
midst of his counterfeiting operations. His agi- 
tation is represented as so excessive that the off- 
cers had not the slightest doubt of his guilt. 
After handeuffing him, they searched his room, 
or rather rooms, for it appears he occupied all 
_ the mansarde. ) 

Opening into the garret where they caught 
him, was a closet, ten feet by eight, fitted up 
with some chemical apparatus, of which the ob- 
ject has not yet been ascertained. In one corner . 
of the closet was a very small furnace, with a 
glowing fire in it, and on the fire a kind of dupli- 
cate erucible—two crucibles connected by a tube. 
One of these crucibles was nearly full of lead in 
a state of fusion, but not reaching up to the aper- 
ture of the tube, which was close to the brim. 
The other crucible had some liquid in it, which, 
as the officers entered, seemed to be furiously dis- 
sipating in vapor. They relate that, on finding 
himself taken, Von Kempelen seized the crucibles 
with both hands (which were encased in gloves 
that afterward turned out to be asbestic), and 
threw the contents on the tiled floor. It was 
now that they handcuffed him; and before pro- 
ceeding to ransack the premises they searched 
his person, but nothing unusual was found about 
him, excepting a paper parcel, in his coat-pocket, 
containing what was afterward ascertained to be 
a mixture of antimony and some unknown sub- 
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stance, in nearly, but not quite, equal propors 
tions. All attempts at analyzing the unknown 
substance have, so far, failed, but that it will 
ultimately be analyzed, is not to be doubted. 

Passing out of the closet with their prisoner, 
the officers went through a sort of ante-chamber, 
in which nothing material was found, to the 
chemist’s sleeping-room. They here rummaged 
some drawers and boxes, but discovered only a 
few papers, of no importance, and some good 
coin, silver and gold. At length, looking under 
the bed, they saw a large, common hair trunk, 
without hinges, hasp, or lock, and with the top 
lying earelessly across the bottom portion. Upon 
attempting to draw this trunk out from under 
the bed, they found that, with their united 
strength (there were three of them, all powerful 
men), they ‘‘could not stir it one inch.’’ Much 
astonished at this, one of them crawled under the 
bed, and looking into the trunk, said: 

‘*No wonder we couuldn’t move it—why it’s 
full to the brim of old bits of brass!’ 

Putting his feet, now, against the wall, so as 
to get a good purchase, and pushing with all his 
force, while his companions pulled with all theirs, 
the trunk, with much difficulty, was slid out from 
under the bed, and its contents examined. The 
supposed brass with which it was filled was all 
in small, smooth pieces, varying from the size 
of a pea to that of a dollar; but the pieces were 
irregular in shape, although more or less flat— 
looking, upon the whole, ‘‘very much as lead 
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looks when thrown upon the ground in a molten 
state, and there suffered to grow cool.’’ Now, 
not one of these officers for a moment suspected 
this metal to be any thing but brass. The idea 
of its being gold never entered their brains, of 
course ; how could such a wild fancy have entered 
it? And their astonishment may be well con- 
ceived, when the next day it became known, all 
over Bremen, that the ‘‘lot of brass’’ which 
they had carted so contemptuously to the police 
office, without putting themselves to the trouble 
of pocketing the smallest scrap, was not only 
gold—real gold—but gold far finer than any em- 
ployed in coinage—gold, in fact, absolutely pure, 
virgin, without the slightest appreciable alloy. 

I need not go over the details of Von Kem- 
pelen’s confession (as far as it went) and re- 
lease, for these are familiar to the public. That 
he has actually realized, in spirit and in effect, 
if not to the letter, the old chimera of the phi- 
losopher’s stone, no sane person is at liberty to 
doubt. The opinions of Arago are, of course, 
entitled to the greatest consideration; but he is 
by no means infallible; and what he says of bis- 
muth, in his report to the Academy, must be 
taken cum grano salis. The simple truth is, that 
up to this period all analysis has failed; and 
until Von Kempelen chooses to let us have the 
key to his own published enigma, it. is more than 
probable that the matter will remain, for years, 
in statu quo. All that yet can fairly be said to 
be known is, that ‘‘ Pure gold can be made at 
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will, and very readily from lead in connection 
with certain other substances, in kind and in pro- 
portions, unknown.’’ 

Speculation, of course, is busy as to the im- 
mediate and ultimate results of this disecovery— 
a discovery which few thinking persons will hesi- 
tate in referring to an increased interest in the 
matter of gold generally, by the late develop- 
ments in California; and this reflection brings us 
inevitably to another—the exceeding inoppor- 
tuneness of Von Kempelen’s analysis. If many 
were prevented from adventuring to California, 
by the mere apprehension that gold would so 
materially diminish in value, on account of its 
plentifulness in the mines there, as to render the 
speculation of going so far in search of it a 
doubtful one—what impression will be wrought 
now, upon the minds of those about to emigrate, 
and especially upon the minds of those actually 
in the mineral region, by the announcement of 
this astounding discovery of Von Kempelen? a 
discovery which declares, in so many words, that 
beyond its intrinsic worth for manufacturing 
purposes (whatever that worth may be), gold 
now is, or at least soon will be (for it cannot be 
supposed that Von Kempelen ean long retain his 
secret), of no greater value than lead, and of far 
inferior value to silver. It is, indeed, exceed- 
ingly difficult to speculate prospectively upon 
the consequences of the discovery ; but one thing 
may be positively maintained—that the an- 
pouncement of the discovery six months ago 
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would have had material influence in regard to 
the settlement of California. 

In Europe, as yet, the most noticeable results 
have been a rise of two hundred per cent. in the 
price of lead, and nearly twenty-five per cent. in 
that of silver. 


MESMERIC REVELATION 


{Published in the Columbian Magazine, August, 
1844.] 


WHATEVER doubt may still envelop the ration- 
ale of mesmerism, its startling facts are now al- 
most universally admitted. Of these latter, 
those who doubt, are your mere doubters by 
profession—an unprofitable and disreputable 
tribe. There can be no more absolute waste of 
time than the attempt to prove, at the present 
day, that man, by mere exercise of will, can so 
impress his fellow as to cast him into an 
abnormal condition, in which the phenomena 
resemble very closely those of death, or at least 
resemble them more nearly than they do the 
phenomena of any other normal condition within 
our cognizance; that, while in this state, the per- 
son so impressed employs only with effort, and 
then feebly, the external organs of sense, yet per- 
ceives, with keenly refined perception, and 
through channels supposed unknown, matters 
beyond the scope cf the physical organs; that, 
moreover, his intellectual faculties are wonder- 
fully exalted and invigorated; that his sympa- 
thies with the person so impressing him are pro- 
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found; and, finally, that his susceptibility to the 
impression increases with its frequency, while in 
the same proportion, the peculiar phenomena 
elicited are more extended and more pronounced. 

I say that these—which are the laws of mes- 
merism in its general features—it would be 
supererogation to demonstrate; nor shall I in- 
flict upon my readers so needless a demonstration 
to-day. My purpose at present is a very differ- 
ent one indeed. Iam impelled, even in the teeth 
of a world of prejudice, to detail, without com- 
ment, the very remarkable substance of a eol- 
ey occurring between a sleepwaker and my- 
self. ; 

I had long been in the habit of mesmerizing 
the person in question (Mr. Vankirk), and the 
usual acute susceptibility and exaltation of the 
mesmerie perception had supervened. For many 
months he had been laboring under confirmed 
phthisis, the more distressing effects of which 
‘had been relieved by my manipulations; and on 
the night of Wednesday, the fifteenth instant, I 
was summoned to his bedside. 

The invalid was suffering with acute pain in 
the region of the heart, and breathed with great 
difficulty, having all the ordinary symptoms of 
asthma. In spasms such as these he had usually 
found relief from the application of mustard to 
the nervous centres, but to-night this had been 
attempted in vain. 

As I entered his room he greeted me with a 
eheerful smile, and although evidently in much 
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bodily pain, appeared to be, mentally, quite at 
ease. 

‘“‘T sent for you to-night,’’ he said, ‘‘not so 
much to administer to my bodily ailment, as to 
satisfy me concerning certain psychal impres- 
sions which, of late, have occasioned me much 
anxiety and surprise. I need not tell you how 
sceptical I have hitherto been on the topic of the 
soul’s immortality. I cannot deny that there 
has always existed, as if in that very soul which 
T have been denying, a vague half-sentiment of 
its own existence. But this half-sentiment at no 
time amounted to conviction. With it my reason 
had nothing to do. All attempts at logical in- 
quiry resulted, indeed, in leaving me more scep- 
tical than before. I had been advised to study 
Cousin. I studied him in his own works as well 
as in those of his European and American echoes. 
The ‘Charles Elwood’ of Mr. Brownson, for ex- 
ample, was placed in my hands. I read it with 
profound attention. Throughout I found it 
logical, but the portions which were not merely 
logical were unhappily the initial arguments of 
the disbelieving hero of the book. In his sum- 
ming up it seemed evident to me that the rea- 
soner had not even succeeded in convincing him- 
self. His end had plainly forgotten his begin- 
ning, like the government of Trinculo. In short, 
I was not long in perceiving that if man is to be 
intellectually convinced of his own immortality, 
he will never be so convinced by the mere ab- 
stractions which have been so long the fashion 
of the moralists of England, of France, and of 
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Germany. Abstractions may amuse and exer- 
cise, but take no hold on the mind. Here upon 
earth, at least, philosophy, I am persuaded, will 
always in vain cal! upon us to look upon quali- 
ties as things. The will may assent—the soul— 
the intellect, never. 

“I repeat, then, that I only half felt, and 
never intellectually believed. But latterly there 
has been a certain deepening of the feeling, until 
it has come so nearly to resemble the acquiescence 
of reason, that I find it difficult to distinguish 
between the two. I am enabled, too, plainly to 
trace this effect to the mesmeric influence. I 
cannot better explain my meaning than by the 
hypothesis that the mesmeric exaltation enables 
me to perceive a train of ratiocination which, in 
my abnormal existence, convinces, but which, in 
full accordance with the mesmeric phenomena, 
does not extend, except through its effect, inte 
my normal condition. In sleep-waking, the rea- 
soning and its conclusion—the cause and its ef- 
fect—are present together. In my natural state, 
the cause vanishing, the effect only, and perhaps 
only partially, remains. 

‘‘These considerations have led me to think 
that some good results might ensue from a series 
of well-directed questions propounded to me 
while mesmerized. You have often observed the 
profound self-cognizanece evinced by the sleep- 
waker—the extensive knowledge he displays 
upon all points relating to the mesmeric condi- 
tion itself; and from this self-cognizance may 
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be deduced hints for the proper conduct of a 
eatechism.”’ 

I consented of course to make this experiment. 
A few passes threw Mr. Vankirk into the mes- 
meric sleep. His breathing became immediately 
more easy, and he seemed to suffer no physical 
uneasiness. The following conversation then en- 
sued :—Y. in the dialogue representing the pa- 
tient, and P. myself. 

P. Are you asleep ? 

V. Yes—no; I would rather sleep more 
soundly. 

P. {After a few more passes.| Do you sleep 
now? 

V. Yes. 

P, How do you think your present illness will 
result? 

V. [After a long hesitation and speaking as tf 
with effort.} I must die. 

P. Does the idea of death afflict you? 

V. [Very quickly.] No—no! 

P, Are you pleased with the prospect? 

V. If I were awake I should like to die, but 
now it is no matter. The mesmeric condition is 
so near death as to content me. 

P. I wish you would explain yourself, Mr. 
Vankirk. 

VY. I am willing to do so, but it requires more 
effort than I feel able to make. You do not 
question me properly. 

P. What then shall I ask? 

V. You must begin at the beginning. 
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P. The beginning! But where is the begin- 
ning? 

V. You know that the beginning is Gop. 
[This was said in a low, fluctuating tone, and 
ee every sign of the most profound venera- 

10N. 

P. What, then, is God? 

[Hesitating for many minutes.] TY cannot 
tell. 

P. Is not God spirit? 

V. While I was awake I knew what you meant 
by ‘‘spirit,’’ but now it seems only a word— 
such, for instance, as truth, beauty—a quality, I 
mean. 

P. Is not God immaterial ? 

VY. There is no immateriality; it is a mere 
word. That which is not matter, is not at all— 
unless qualities are things. 

P. Is God, then, material ? 

V. No. [This reply startled me very much.] 

P. What, then, is he? 

V. [after a long pause, and mutteringly.| I 
see—but it is a thing difficult to tell. [Another 
long pause.] He is not spirit, for he exists. 
Nor is he matter, as you understand it. But 
there are gradations of matter of which man 
knows nothing; the grosser impelling the finer, 
the finer pervading the grosser. The atmos- 
phere, for example, impels the electric principle, 
while the electric principle permeates the atmos- 
phere. These gradations of matter increase in 
rarity or fineness until we arrive at a matter 
unparticled—without _ particles—indivisible—- 
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one; and here the law of impulsion and per- 
meation is modified. The ultimate or unpar- 
ticled matter not only permeates all things, but 
impels all things; and thus is all things within 
itself. This matter is God. What men attempt 
to embody in the word ‘‘thought,’’ is this matter 
in motion. 

P. The metaphysicians maintain that all ac- 
tion is reducible to motion and thinking, and that 
the latter is the origin of the former. 

V. Yes; and I now see the confusion of idea. 
Motion is the action of mind, not of thinking. 
The unparticled matter, or God, in quiescence, 
is (as nearly as we can conceive it) what men 
eall mind. And the power of self-movement 
(equivalent in effect to human volition) is, in 
the unparticied matter, the result of its unity 
and omniprevalence; how, I know not, and now 
clearly see that I shall never know. But the un- 
particled matter, set in motion by a law or qual- 
ity existing within itself, is thinking. 

P. Can you give me no more precise idea of 
what you term the unparticled matter? 

V. The matters of which man is cognizant es- 
cape the senses in gradation. We have, for 
example, a metal, a piece of wood, a drop of 
water, the atmosphere, a gas, caloric, electricity, 
the luminiferous ether. Now, we eall all these 
things matter, and embrace all matter in one 
general definition; but in spite of this, there 
can be no two ideas more essentially distinct 
than that which we attach to a metal, and that 
which we attach to the luminiferous ether. 
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When we reach the latter, we feel an almost 
irresistible inclination to class it with spirit, or 
with nihility. The only consideration which re- 
strains us in our conception of its atomic consti- 
tution; and here, even, we have to seek aid from 
our notion of an atom, as something possessing 
in infinite minuteness, solidity, palpability, 
weight. Destroy the idea of the atomic consti- 
. tution and we should no longer be able to regard 
the ether as an entity, or, at least, as matter. 
For want of a better word we might term it 
spirit. Take, now, a step beyond the luminifer- 
ous ether; conceive a matter as much more rare 
than the ether, as this ether is more than the 
metal, and we arrive at once (in spite of all the 
school dogmas) at a unique mass—an unpar- 
ticled matter. For although we may admit in- 
finite littleness in the atoms themselves, the in- 
finitude of littleness in the spaces between them 
is an absurdity. There will be a point—there 
will be a degree of rarity at which, if the atoms 
are sufficiently numerous, the interspaces must 
vanish, and the mass absolutely coalesce. But 
the consideration of the atomic constitution being 
now taken away, the nature of the mass inevi- 
tably glides into what we conceive of spirit. It is 
clear, however, that it is as fully matter as be- 
fore. The truth is, it is impossible to conceive 
spirit, since it is impossible to imagine what is 
not. When we flatter ourselves that we have 
formed its conception, we have merely deceived 
our understanding by the consideration of infi- 
nitely rarified matter. 
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P. There seems to be an insurmountable ob- 
jection to the idea of absolute coalescence ;—and 
that is the very slight resistance experienced by 
the heavenly bodies in their revolutions through 
space—a resistance now ascertained, it is true, 
to exist in some degree, but which is, neverthe- 
less, so slight as to have been quite overlooked 
by the sagacity even of Newton. We know that 
the resistance of bodies is, chiefly, in proportion 
to their density. Absolute coalescence is abso- ° 
lute density. Where there are no interspaces, 
there can be no yielding. An ether, absolutely 
dense, would prt an infinitely more effectual 
stop to the progress of a star than would an 
ether of adamant or of iron. 

V. Your objection is answered with an ease 
which is nearly in the ratio of its apparent un- 
answerability.—As regards the progress of the 
star, it can make no difference whether the star 
passes through the ether or the ether through it. 
There is no astronomical error more unaccount- 
able than that which reconciles the known re- 
tardation of the comets with the idea of their 
passage through an ether; for, however rare this 
ether be supposed, it would put a stop to all 
sidereal revolution in a very far briefer period 
than has been admitted by those astronomers 
who have endeavored to slur over a point which 
they found it impossible to comprehend. The 
retardation actually experienced is, on the other 
hand, about that which might be expected from 
the friction of the ether in the instantaneous 
passage through the orb. In the one case, the 
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retarding force is momentary and complete 
within itself—in the other it is endlessly accu: | 
mulative. 

P. But in all this—in this identification of 
mere matter with God—is there nothing of ir- 
reverence? [I was forced to repeat this question 
before the sleep-waker fully comprehended my 
meaning. | 

V. Can you say why matter should be less 
reverenced than mind? But you forget that 
the matter of which I speak is, in all respects, 
the very ‘‘mind”’ or ‘‘spirit’’ of the schools, so 
far as regards its high capacities, and is, more- 
over, the ‘‘matter’’ of these schools at the same 
time. God, with all the powers attributed to 
spirit, is but the perfection of matter. 

P. You assert, then, that the unparticled mat- 
ter, in motion, is thought. 

V. In general, this motion is the universal 
thought of the universal mind. This thought 
creates. All created things are but the 
thoughts of God. 

P. You say, ‘‘in general.’’ 

V. Yes. The universal mind is God. For new 
individualities, matter is necessary. 

P. But you now speak of ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘mat- 
ter’’ as do the metaphysicians. 

V. Yes—to avoid confusion. “When I say 
*‘mind,’’?’ I mean the unparticled or ultimate 
matter; by ‘‘matter,’’ I intend all else. 

P. You were saying that ‘‘for new individual- 
ities matter is necessary.’’ 

V. Yes; for mind, existing unincorporate, is 

V. 6 
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merely God. To create individual, thinking be- 
ings, it was necessary to incarnate portions of the 
divine mind. Thus man is individualized. Divest- 
ed of corporate investiture, he were God. Now 
the particular motion of the incarnated portions 
of the unparticled matter is the thought cf man; 
as the motion of the whole is that of God. 

P. You say that divested of the body man will 
be God? 

V. [After much hesitation.] I could not have 
said this; it is 21 absurdity. 

P. [Referring to my notes.| You did say that 
‘divested of corporate investiture man were 
God.’’ 

VY. And this is true. Man thus divested 
would be God—would be unindividualized. But 
he can never be thus divested—at least never will 
be—else we must imagine an action of God re- 
turning upon itself—-a purposeless and futile ae- 
tion. Man isa creature. Creatures are thoughts 
of God. It is the nature of thought to be irre- 
vocable. 

P. I do not comprehend. You say that man 
will never put off the body ? 

VY. Isay that he will never be bodiless. 

P. Explain. 

V. There are two bodies—the rudimental and 
the complete, corresponding with the two con- 
ditions of the worm and the butterfly. What we 
eall “‘death,’’ is but the painful metamorphosis. 
Our present incarnation is progressive, prepara- 
tory, temporary. Our future is perfected, ulti- 
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mate, immortal. The ultimate life is the fuli 
design. 

P. But of the worm’s metamorphosis we are 
palpably cognizant. 

V. We, certainly—but not the worm. The 
matter of which our rudimental body is com- 
posed, is within the ken of the organs of that 
body; or, more distinctly, our rudimental organs 
are adapted to the matter of which is formed the 
rudimental body; but not to that of which the 
ultimate is composed. The ultimate body thus 
escapes our rudimental senses, and we perceive 
only the shell which falls, in decaying, from the 
inner form; not that inner form itself; but this 
inner form as well as the shell, is appreciable by 
those who have already acquired the ultimate 
life. 

P. You have often said that the mesmeric 
state very nearly resembles death. How is this? 

V. When I say that it resembles death, I mean 
that it resembles the ultimate life; for when I 
am entranced the senses of my rudimental life 
are in abeyance, and I perceive external things 
directly, without organs, through a medium 
which I shall employ in the ultimate, unorgan- 
ized life? 

P. Unorganized ? 

V. Yes; organs are contrivances by which the 
individual is brought into sensible relation with 
particular classes and forms of matter, to the 
exclusion of other classes and forms. The organs 
of man are adapted to his rudimental condition, 
and to that only; his ultimate condition, being 
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unorganized, is of unlimited comprehension in ~ 
all points but one—the nature of the volition of 
God—that is to say, the motion of the unparti- 
cled matter. You may have a distinct idea of the 
ultimate body by conceiving it to be entire brain. 
This it is not; but a conception of this nature 
will bring you near a comprehension of what it 
is. A luminous body imparts vibration to the 
luminiferous ether. The vibrations generate sim- 
ilar ones within the retina; these again commun- 
icate similar ones to the optic nerve. The nerve 
conveys similar ones to the brain; the brain, also, 
similar ones to the unparticled matter which per- 
meates it. The motion of this latter is thought, 
of which perception is the first undulation. This 
is the mode by which the mind of the rudimental 
life communicates with the external world; and 
this external world is, to the rudimental life, 
limited, through the idiosynerasy of its organs. 
But in the ultimate, unorganized life, the exter- 
nal world reaches the whole body, (which is of a 
substance having affinity to brain, as I have 
said,) with no other interven:ion than that of an 
infinitely rarer ether than even the luminifer- 
ous; and to this ether—in unison with it—the 
whole body vibrates, setting in motion the unpar- | 
ticled matter which permeates it. It is to the 
absence of idiosyncratic organs, therefore, that 
we must attribute the nearly unlimited percep- 
tion of the ultimate life. To rudimental beings, 
organs are the cages necessary to confine them 
until fledged. 
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P. You speak of rudimental ‘‘beings.’’ Are 
there other rudimental thinking beings than 
man? 

V. The multitudinous conglomeration of rare 
matter into nebule, planets, suns, and other bod- 
ies which are neither nebule, suns, nor planets, 
is for the sole purpose of supplying pabulum for 
the idiosynerasy of the organs of an infinity of 
rudimental beings. but for the necessity of the 
rudimental, prior to the ultimate life, there 
would have been no bodies such as these. Hach 
of these is tenanted by a distinct variety of or- 
ganic rudimental, thinking creatures. In all, the 
organs vary with the features of the place ten- 
anted. At death, or metamorphosis, these crea- 
tures, enjoying the ultimate hfe—immortality— 
and cognizant of all secrets but the one, act all 
things and pass every where by mere volition :~~ 
indwelling, not the stars, which to us seem the 
sole palpabilities, and for the accommodation of 
which we blindly deem space created—but that 
SPACE itself—that infinity of which the truly 
substantive vastness swallows up the star- 
shadows—blotting them out as non-entities from 
_ the perception of the angels. 

P. You say that ‘‘but for the necessity of the 
rudimental life, there would have been no stars. 
But why this necessity? 

V. In the inorganic life, as well as in the in- 
organie matter generally, there is nothing to im- 
pede the action of one simple wnique law—the 
Divine Volition. With the view of producing 
impediment, the organic life and matter (com- 
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plex, substantial, and law-encumbered) were 
contrived. 

P. But again—why need this impediment 
have been produced ? 

V. The result of law inviolate is perfection— 
right—negative happiness. The result of law 
violate is imperfection, wrong, positive pain. 
Through the impediments afforded by the num- | 
ber, complexity, and substantiality of the laws of 
organic life and matter, the violation of law is 
rendered, to a certain extent, practicable. Thus 
pain, which in the inorganic life is impossible, 
is possible in the organic. 

P. But to what good end is pain thus ren- 
dered possible ? 

VY. All things are either good or bad by com- 
parison. A sufficient analysis will show that 
pleasure, in all cases, is but the contrast of pain. 
Positive pleasure is a mere idea. To be happy at 
any one point we must have suffered at the same. 
Never to suffer would have been never to have 
been blessed. But it has been shown that, in the © 
inorganic life, pain cannot be; thus the necessity 
for the organic. The pain of the primitive life 
of Earth, is the sole basis of the bliss of the ulti- 
mate life in Heaven. 

P. Still, there is one of your expressions which 
I find it impossible to comprehend—'‘ the truly 
substantive vastness of infinity.”’ ~ ; 

V. This, probably, is because you have no suf- 
ficiently generic conception of the term ‘‘sub- 
stance’’ itself. We must not regard it as a qual- 
ity, but as a sentiment:—it is the perception, in 
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thinking beings, of the adaptation of matter to 
their organization. There are many things on 
the Earth, which would be nihility to the inhabi- 
tants of Venus—many things visible and tangi- 
ble in Venus, which we could not be brought to 
appreciate as existing at all. But to the inorgan- 
ic beings—to the angels—the whole of the unpar- 
ticled matter is substance; that is to say, the 
whole of what we term ‘“‘space,’’ is to them the 
truest substantiality;—the stars, meantime, 
through what we consider their materiality, es- 
caping the angelic sense, just in proportion as 
the unparticled matter, through what we consid- 
er its immateriality, eludes the organic. 


As the sleep-waker pronounced these latter 
words, in a feeble tone, I observed on his coun- 
tenance a singular expression, which somewhat 
alarmed me, and induced me to awake him at 
onee. No sooner had I done this, than, with a 
bright smile irradiating all his features, he fell 
back upon his pillow and expired. I noticed that 
in less than a minute afterward his corpse had 
all the stern rigidity of stone. His brow was of 
the coldness of ice. Thus, ordinarily, should it 
have appeared, only after long pressure from 
Azrael’s hand. Had the sleep-waker, indeed, 
during the latter portion of his discourse, been 
addressing me from out the region of the 
shadows? 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE OF M. 
VALDEMAR 


[Published in the American Whig Review, December, 
1845.) 


Or course I shall not pretend to consider it any 
matter for wonder, that the extraordinary case 
of M. Valdemar has excited discussion. It would 
have been a miracle had it not—especially under 
the circumstances. Through the desire of all 
parties concerned, to keep the affair from the 
public, at least for the present, or until we had 
further opportunities for investigation—through 
our endeavors to effect this—a garbled or exag- 
gerated account made its way into society, and 
became the source of many unpleasant misrepre- 
sentations; and, very naturally, of a great deal 
of disbelief. 

It is now rendered necessary that I give the 
facts—as far as I comprehend them myself. 
They are, succinetly, these: 

My attention, for the last three years, had been 
repeatedly drawn to the subject of Mesmerism; 
and, about nine months ago, it occurred to me, 
quite suddenly, that in the series of experiments 


made hitherto, there had been a very remarkable 
88 
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and most unaccountable omission:—no person 
had as yet been mesmerized in articulo mortis. 
It remained to be seen, first, whether, in such 
condition, there existed in the patient any sus- 
ceptibility to the magnetic influence; secondly, 
whether, if any existed, it was impaired or in- 
creased by the condition; thirdly, to what ex- 
tent, or for how long a period, the encroachments 
‘of Death might be arrested by the process. 
There were other points to be ascertained, but 
these most excited my curiosity—the last in es- 
pecial, from the immensely important character 
of its consequences. 

In looking around me for some subject by 
whose means I might test these particulars, I was 
brought to think of my friend, M. Ernest Valde- 
mar, the well-known compiler of the ‘‘ Bibliothe- 
ea Forensica,’’ and author (under the nom de 
plume of Issachar Marx) of the Polish versions 
ot ‘‘ Wallenstein’’ and ‘‘Gargantua.’’ M. Valde- 
mar, who has resided principally at Harlem, N. 
Y., since the year 1839, is (or was) particularly 
noticeable for the extreme spareness of his per- 
son—his lower limbs much resembling those of 
John Randolph; and, also, for the whiteness of 
his whiskers, in violent contrast to the blackness 
of his hair—the latter,in consequence, being very 
generally mistaken for a wig. His temperament 
was markedly nervous, and rendered him a good 
subject for mesmeric experiment. On two or 
three occasions I had put him to sleep with little 
difficulty, but was disappointed in other results 
which his peculiar constitution had naturally led 
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me to anticipate. His will was at no period posi- 
tively, or thoroughly, under my control, and in 
regard to clairvoyance, I could accomplish with 
him nothing to be relied upon. I always attribu- 
ted my failure at these points to the disordered 
state of his health. For some months previous 
to my becoming acquainted with him, his physi- 
cians had declared him in a confirmed phthisis. 
It was his custom, indeed, to speak calmly of his 
approaching dissolution, as of a matter neither 
te be avoided nor regretted. 

When the ideas to which I have alluded first 
occurred to me, it was of course very natural 
that I should think of M. Valdemar. I knew the 
steady philosophy of the man too well to appre- 
hend any scruples from him; and he had no rela- 
tives in America who would be likely to inter- 
fere. I spoke to him frankly upon the subject; 
and, to my surprise, his interest seemed vividly 
excited. I say to my surprise; for, although he 
had always yielded his person freely to my ex- 
periments, he had never before given me any 
tokens of sympathy with what I did. His dis- 
ease was of that character which would admit of 
exact calculation in respect to the epoch of its 
termination in death; and it was finally ar- 
ranged between us that he would send for me 
about twenty-four hours before the period an- 
nounced by his physicians as that of his decease. 

It is now rather more than seven months since 
I received, from M. Valdemar himself, the sub- 
joined note: 
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My Dear P. : 

You may as well come now. D—— and F are 
agreed that I cannot hold out beyond to-morrow mid- 
night; and I think they have hit the time very nearly. 

VALDEMAR. 


I received this note within half an hour after 
it was written, and in fifteen minutes more I 
was in the dying man’s chamber. I had not seen 
him for ten days, and was appalled by the fear- 
ful alteration which the brief interval had 
wrought in him. His face wore a leaden hue; 
the eyes were utterly lustreless; and the emaci- 
ation was so extreme that the skin had been brok- 
en through by the cheek-bones. His expectora- 
tion was excessive. The pulse was barely percep- 
tible. He retained, nevertheless, in a very re- 
markably manner, both his mental power and a 
certain degree of physical strength. He spoke 
with distinetness—took some palliative medicines 
without aid—and, when I entered the room, was 
occupied in penciling memoranda in a pocket- 
book. He was propped up in the bed by pillows. 
Doctors D and F were in attendance. 

After pressing Valdemar’s hand, I took these 
gentlemen aside, and obtained from them a mi- 
nute aceount of the patient’s condition. The left 
lung had been for eighteen months in a semi- 
osseous or cartilaginous state, and was, of course, 
entirely useless for all purposes of vitality. The 
right, in its upper portion, was also partially, if 
not thoroughly, ossified, while the lower region 
was merely a mass of purulent tubercles, run- 
ning one into another. Several extensive perfo- 
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rations existed; and, at one point, permanent ad- 
hesion to the ribs had taken place. These ap- 
pearances in the right lobe were of comparative- 
ly recent date. The ossification had proceeded 
with very unusual rapidity; no sign of it had 
been discovered a month before, and the adhesion 
had only been observed during the three previ- 
ous days. Independently of the phthisis, the pa- 
tient was suspected of aneurism of the aorta; but 
on this point the osseous symptoms rendered an 
exact diagnosis impossible. It was the opinion 
of both physicians that M. Valdemar would die 
about midnight on the morrow (Sunday). It 
was then seven o’clock on Saturday evening. 

On quitting the invalid’s bedside to hold con- 
versation with myself, Doctors D and F—— 
had bidden him a final farewell. It had not been 
their intention to return; but, at my request, 
they agreed to look in upon the patient about ten 
the next night. 

When they had gone, I spoke freely with M. 
Valdemar on the subject of his approaching dis- 
solution, as well as, more particularly, of the ex- 
periment proposed. He still professed himself 
quite willing and even anxious to have it made, 
and urged me to commence it at once. A male 
and a female nurse were in attendance; but I 
did not feel myself altogether at liberty to en- 
gage in a task of this character with no more re- 
liable witnesses than these people, in ease of sud- 
den accident, might prove. I therefore post- 
poned operation until about eight the next night, 
when the arrival of a medical student, with 
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whom I had some acquaintance, (Mr. Theodore 
L—1,) relieved me from further embarrass- 
- ment. It had been my design, originally, to wait 
for the physicians; but I was induced to pro- 
ceed, first, by the urgent entreaties of M. Valde- 
mar, and secondly, by my conviction that I had 
not a moment to lose, as he was evidently sinking 
fast. 

Mr. L 1 was so kind as to accede to my 
desire that he would take notes of all that oc- 
curred; and it is from his memoranda that what 
I now have to relate is, for the most part, either 
condensed or copied verbatim. 

It wanted about five minutes of eight when, 
taking the patient’s hand, I begged him to state, 
as distinctly as he could, to Mr. L 1, whether 
he (M. Valdemar) was entirely willing that I 
should make the experiment of mesmerizing him 
in his then condition. 

He replied feebly, yet quite audibly: ‘‘ Yes, I 
wish to be mesmerized ’’—adding immediately 
afterward: ‘‘I fear you have deferred it toc 
long.”’ 

While he spoke thus, I commenced the passes 
which I had already found most effectual in 
subduing him. He was evidently influenced with 
the first lateral stroke of my hand across his 
forehead; but, although I exerted all my pow- 
ers, no further perceptible effect was induced 
until some minutes after ten o’clock, when Doc- 
tors D and F eailed, according to ap- 
pointment. I explained to them, in a few words, 
what I designed, and as they opposed no objec- 
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tion, saying that the patient was already in the 
death agony, I proceeded without hesitation— 
exchanging, however, the lateral passes for down- 
ward ones, and directing my gaze entirely into 
the right eye of the sufferer. 

By this time his pulse was imperceptible and 
his breathing was stertorious, and at intervals 
of half a minute. 

This condition was nearly unaltered for a 
quarter of an hour. At the expiration of this 
period, however, a natural although a very deep 
sigh escaped from the bosom of the dying man, 
and the stertorious breathing ceased—that is to 
say, its stertoriousness was no longer apparent; 
the intervals were undiminished. The patient’s 
extremities were of an icy coldness. 

At five minutes before eleven, I perceived un- 
equivocal signs of the mesmeric influence. The 
glassy roll of the eye was changed for that ex- 
pression of uneasy inward examination which is 
never seen except in cases of sleep-waking, and 
which it is quite impossible to mistake. With a 
few rapid lateral passes I made the lids quiver, 
as in incipient sleep, and with a few more I 
elosed them altogether. I was not satisfied, how- 
ever, with this, but continued the manipulations 
vigorously, and with the fullest exertion of the 
will, until I had completely stiffened the limbs 
of the slumberer, after placing them in a seem- 
ingly easy position. The legs were at full length; 
the arms were nearly so, and reposed on the bed 
at a moderate distance from the loins. The head 
was very slightly elevated. 
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When I had accomplished this, it was fully 
midnight, and I requested the gentlemen pres- 
ent to examine M. Valdemar’s condition. After 
a few experiments, they admitted him to be in 
an unusually perfect state of mesmeric trance. 
The curiosity of both the physicians was greatly 
excited. Dr. D resolved at once to remain 
with the patient all night, while Dr. F took 
leave with a promise to return at daybreak. Mr. 
L 1 and the nurses remained. 

We left M. Valdemar entirely undisturbed un- 
til about three o’clock in the morning, when I 
approached him and found him in precisely the 
same condition as when Dr. F went away 
—that is to say, he lay in the same position; the 
pulse was imperceptible; the breathing was 
gentle (scarcely noticeable, unless through the 
application of a mirror to the lips); the eyes 
were closed naturally; and the limbs were as 
rigid and as cold as marble. Still, the general 
appearance was certainly not that of death. 

As I approached M. Valdemar I made a kind 
of half effort to influence his right arm into pur- 
suit of my own, as I passed the latter gently to 
and fro above his person. In such experiments 
with this patient, I had never perfectly succeeded 
before, and assuredly I had little thought of 
succeeding now; but to my astonishment, his arm 
very readily, although feebly, followed every 
direction I assigned it with mine. I determined 
to hazard a few words of conversation. 

“¢M. Valdemar,’’ I said, ‘‘ are you asleep? ”’ 
He made no answer, but I perceived a tremor 
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about the lips, and was thus induced to repeat 
the question, again and again. At its third rep- 
etition, his whole frame was agitated by a very 
slight shivering; the eyelids unclosed themselves 
so far as to display a white line of a ball; the 
lips moved sluggishly, and from between them, 
in a barely audible whisper, issued the words: 

‘* Yes;—asleep now. Do not wake me!—let 
me die so! ”’ 

I here felt the limbs, and found them as rigid 
as ever. The right arm, as before, obeyed the 
direction of my hand. I questioned the sleep- 
waker again: 

** Do you still feel pain in the breast, M. Val- 
demar? ’’ 

The answer now was immediate, but even less 
audible than before: 

‘* No pain—I am dying! ”’ 

I did not think it advisable to disturb him fur- 
ther just then, and nothing more was said or 
done until the arrival of Dr. F , who came 
a little before sunrise, and expressed unbounded 
astonishment at finding the patient still alive. 
After feeling the pulse and applying a mirror 
to the lips, he requested me to speak to the sleep- 
waker again. I did so, saying: 

‘* M. Valdemar, do you still sleep? ’’ 

As before, some minutes elapsed ere a reply 
was made; and during the interval the dying 
man seemed to be collecting his energies to speak. 
At my fourth repetition of the question, he said 
very faintly, almost inandibly: 

*“ Yes; still asleep—dying.”’ 
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It was now the opinion, or rather the wish, of 
the physicians, that M. Valdemar should be suf- 
fered to remain undisturbed in his present ap- 
- parently tranquil condition, until death should 
supervene—and this, it was generally agreed, 
must now take place within a few minutes. I 
concluded, however, to speak to him once more, 
and merely repeated my previous question. 

While I spoke, there came a marked change 
over the countenance of the sleep-waker. The 
eyes rolled themselves slowly open, the pupils 
disappearing upwardly; the skin generally as- 
sumed a cadaverous hue, resembling not so much 
parchment as white paper; and the circular hec- 
tic spots which, hitherto, had been strongly de- 
fined in the centre of each cheek, went out at 
once. I use this expression, because the sudden- 
ness of their departure put me in mind of noth- 
ing so much as the extinguishment of a candle 
by a puff of the breath. The upper hp, at the 
same time, writhed itself away from the teeth, 
which it had previously covered completely; 
while the lower jaw fell with an audible jerk, 
leaving the mouth widely extended, and disclos- 
ing in full view the swollen and blackened 
tongue. I presume that no member of the party 
then present had been unaccustomed to death- 
bed horrors; but so hideousbeyond conception was 
the appearance of M. Valdemar at this moment, 
that there was a general shrinking back from the 
region of the bed. 

I now feel that I have reached a point of this 
narrative at which every reader will be startled 
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into positive disbelief. It is my business, how- 
ever, simply to proceed. 

There was no longer the faintest sign of vital- 
ity in M. Valdemar; and concluding him to be 
dead, we were consigning him to the charge of 
the nurses, when a strong vibratory motion was 
observable in the tongue. This continued for per- 
haps a minute. At the expiration of this period, 
there issued from the distended and motionless 
jaws a voice—such as it would be madness in me 
to attempt describing. There are, indeed, two or 
three epithets which might be considered as ap- 
plicable to it in part; I might say, for example, 
that the sound was harsh, and broken and hol- 
low; but the hideous whole is indescribable, for 
the simple reason that no similar sounds have 
ever jarred upon the ear of humanity. There 
were two particulars, nevertheless, which I 
thought then, and still think, might fairly be 
stated as characteristic of the intonation—as well 
adapted to convey some idea of its unearthly 
peculiarity. In the first place, the voice seemed 
to reach our ears—at least mine—from a vast 
distance, or from some deep cavern within the 
earth. In the second place, it impressed me (I 
fear, indeed, that it will be impossible to make 
myself comprehended) as gelatinous or glutinous 
matters impress the sense of touch. 

I have spoken both of ‘‘ sound’”’ and of 
** voice.’” I mean to say that the sound was one 
of distinct—of even wonderfully, thrillingly dis- 
tinet—syllabification. M. Valdemar spoke—ob- 
viously in reply to the question I had propound- 
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ed to him a few minutes before. I had asked 

him, it will be remembered, if he still slept. He 
now said: 

— ** Yes;—no;—I have been sleeping—and now 

—now—lI am dead.’’ 

No person present even affected to deny, or at- 
tempted to repress, the unutterable, shuddering 
horror which these few words, thus uttered, were 
so well calculated to convey. Mr. L 1 (the 
student) swooned. The nurses immediately left 
the chamber, and could not be induced to return. 
My own impressions I would not pretend to 
render intelligible to the reader. For nearly an 
hour, we busied ourselves, silently—without the 
utterance of a word—in endeavors to revive Mr. 
L 1. When he came to himself, we addressed 
ourselves again to an investigation of M. Valde- 
mar’s condition. 

It remained in all respects as I have last de- 
seribed it, with the exception that the mirror no 
longer afforded evidence of respiration. An at- 
tempt to draw blood from the arm failed. I 
should mention, too, that this limb was no fur- 
ther subject to my will. I endeavored in vain te 
make it follow the direction of my hand. The 
only real indication, indeed, of the mesmeric in- 
fluence, was now found in the vibratory move- 
ment of the tongue, whenever I addressed M. 
Valdemar a question. He seemed to be making 
an effort to reply, but had no longer sufficient 
volition. To queries put to him by any other 
person than myself he seemed utterly insensible 
—although I endeavored to place each member 
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of the company in mesmeric rapport with him. 
I believe that I have now related all that is neces- 
sary to an understanding of the sleep-waker’s 
state at this epoch. Other nurses were procured ; 
and at ten o’clock I left the house in company 
with the two physicians and Mr. L——1. 

In the afternoon we all called again to see the 
patient. His condition remained precisely the 
same. We had now some discussion as to the 
propriety and feasibility of awakening him; but 
we had little difficulty in agreeing that no good 
purpose would be served by so doing. It was evi- 
dent that, so far, death (or what is usually 
termed death) had been arrested by the mesmeric 
process. It seemed clear to us all that to awaken 
M. Valdemar would be merely to insure his in- 
stant, or at least his speedy, dissolution. 

From this period until the close of last week 
—an interval of nearly seven months—we con- 
tinued to make daily calls at M. Valdemar’s 
house, accompanied, now and then, by medical 
and other friends. Ali this time the sleep-waker 
remained exactly as I have last described him. 
The nurses’ attentions were continual. 

It was on Friday last that we finally resolved 
to make the experiment of awakening, or at- 
tempting to awaken him; and it is the (perhaps) — 
unfortunate result of this latter experiment 
which has given rise to so much discussion in pri- 
vate circles—to so much of what I cannot help 
thinking unwarranted popular feeling. 

For the purpose of relieving M. Valdemar 
from the mesmeric trance, I made use of the 
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customary passes. These for a time were unsuc- 
cessful. The first indication of revival was af- 
forded by a partial descent of the iris. It was 
observed, as especially remarkable, that this low- 
ering of the pupil was accompanied by the pro- 
fuse out-flowing of a yellowish ichor (from 
beneath the lids) of a pungent and highly of- 
fensive odor. 

It was now suggested that I should attempt 
to influence the patient’s arm as heretofore. I 
made the attempt and failed. Dr. F then 
intimated a desire to have me put a question. I 
did so, as follows: 

“*M. Valdemar, can you explain to us what 
are your feelings or wishes now? ’’ 

There was an instant return of the hectic cir- 
cles on the cheeks: the tongue quivered, or rather 
rolled violently in the mouth (although the jaws 
and lips remained rigid as before), and at length 
the same hideous voice which I have already de- 
scribed, broke forth: 

‘For God’s sake !—quick !—quick!—put me 
to sleep—or, quick !—waken me!—quick!—/ say 
to you that I am dead! ”’ 

I was thoroughly unnerved, and for an instant 
remained undecided what to do. At first I made’ 
an endeavor to recompose the patient; but, fail- 
ing in this through total abeyance of the will, I 
retraced my steps and as earnestly struggled to 
awaken him. In this attempt I soon saw that I 
should be successful—or at least I soon fancied 
that my success would be complete—and I am 
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sure that all in the room were prepared to see 
the patient awaken. 

For what really occurred, however, it is quite 
impossible that any human being could have been 
prepared. 

As I rapidly made the mesmerie passes, aid 
ejaculations of ‘‘ dead! dead! ’’ absolutely burst- 
ing from the tongue and not from the lips of the 
sufferer, his whole frame at once—within the 
space of a single minute, or less, shrunk— 
erumbled—absolutely rotted away beneath my 
hands. Upon the bed, before that whole com- 
pany, there lay a nearly liquid mass of loath- 
come—of detestable putrescence. 


SOME WORDS WITH A MUMMY 


[Published in American Whig Review, April, 1845.] 


THE symposium of the preceding evening had 
been a little too much for my nerves. I had a 
wretched headache, and was desperately drowsy. 
Instead of going out, therefore, to spend the 
evenitg, as I had proposed, it occurred to me 
that I could not do a wiser thing than just eat 
a mouthful of supper and go immediately to bed. 

A light supper, of course. I am exceedingly 
fond of Welsh-rabbit. More than a pound at 
once, however, may not at all times be advisable. 
Still, there can be no material objection to two. 
And really between two and three, there is mere- 
ly a single unit of difference. I ventured, per- 
haps, upon four. My wife will have it five ;— 
but, clearly, she has confounded two very dis- 
tinet affairs. The abstract number, five, I am 
willing to admit; but, concretely, it has reference 
to bottles of Brown Stout, without which, in the 
way of condiment, Welsh-rabbit is to be 
eschewed. : 

Having thus concluded a frugal meal, and 
donned my nightcap, with the sincere hope of 
enjoying it till noon the next day, I placed my 
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head upon the pillow, and, through vhe aid of 
a capital conscience, fell into a profound slumber 
forthwith. 

But when were the hopes of humanity ful- 
filled? I could not have completed my third 
snore when there came a furious ringing at the 
street-door bell, and then an impatient thump- 
ing at the knocker, which awakened me at once. 
In a minute afterward, and while I was still 
rubbing my eyes, my wife thrust in my face a 
note, from my old friend, Doctor Ponnonner. It 
ran thus: 


Come to me, by all means, my dear good friend, as 
soon as you receive this. Come and help us to rejoice. 
At last, by long persevering diplomacy, I have gained 
the assent of the Directors of the City Museum, to my 
examination of the Mummy—you know the one I mean. 
I have permission to unswathe it and open it, if desir- 
able. A few friends only will be present—you, of 
course. The Mummy is now at my house, and we shall 
begin to unroll it at eleven to-night. 

Yours ever, 
PONNONNER. 


By the time I had reached the ‘‘ Ponnonner,’’ 
it struck me that I was as wide awake as a man 
need be. I leaped out of bed in an ecstasy, over- 
throwing all in my way; dressed myself with a 
rapidity truly marvellous; and set off, at the top 
of my speed, for the doctor’s. 

There I found a very eager company assem- 
bled. They had been awaiting me with much 
impatience; the Mummy was extended upon the 
dining-table; and the moment I entered its ex- 
amination was commenced. 
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It was one of a pair brought, several years pre- 
viously, by Captain Arthur Sabretash, a cousin 
of Ponnonner’s, from a tomb near Eleithias, in 
the Lybian mountains, a considerable distance 
above Thebes on the Nile. The grottos at this 
point, although less magnificent than the Theban 
sepulchres, are of higher interest, on account of 
affording more numerous illustrations of the pri- 
vate life of the Egyptians. The chamber from 
which our specimen was taken, was said to be 
very rich in such illustrations—the walls being 
completely covered with fresco paintings and 
bas-reliefs, while statues, vases, and Mosaic work 
of rich patterns, indicated the vast wealth of the 
deceased. 

The treasure had been deposited in the mut- 
seum precisely in the same condition in which 
Captain Sabretash had found it—that is to say, 
the coffin had not been disturbed. For eight 
years it had thus stood, subject only externally 
to public inspection. We had now, therefore, 
the complete Mummy at our disposal; and to 
those who are aware how very rarely the unran- 
sacked antique reaches our shores, it will be evi- 
dent, at once that we had great reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon our good fortune. 

Approaching the table, I saw on it a large 
box, or case, nearly seven feet long, and perhaps 
three feet wide, by two feet and a half deep. It 
was oblong—not coffin-shaped. The material 
was at first supposed to be the wood of the syca- 
more (platanus), but, upon cutting into it, we 
found it to be pasteboard, or, more properly, 
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papier maché, composed of papyrus. It was 
thickly ornamented with paintings, representing 
funeral scenes, and other mournful subjects— 
interspersed among which, in every variety of 
position, were certain series of hieroglyphical 
characters, intended, no doubt, for the name of 
the departed. By good luck, Mr. Gliddon formed 
one of our party; and he had no difficulty in 
translating the letters, which were simply pho- 
netic, and represented the word Allamistakeo. 
We had some difficulty in getting this case 
open without injury; but, having at length ac- 
complished the task, we came to a second, coffin- 
shaped, and very considerably less in size than 
the exterior one, but resembling it precisely in 
every other respect. The interval between the 
two was filled with resin, which had, in some 
degree, defaced the colors of the interior box. 
Upon opening this latter (which we did quite 
easily), we arrived at a third ease, also coffin- 
shaped, and varying from the second one in no 
particular, except in that of its material, which 
was cedar, and still emitted the peculiar and 
highly aromatic odor of that wood. Between the — 
second and the third case there was no interval 
—the one fitting accurately within the other 
Removing the third case, we discovered and 
took out the body itself. We had expected to 
find it, as usual, enveloped in frequent rolls, or 
bandages, of linen; but, in place of these, we 
found a sort of sheath, made of papyrus, and 
eoated with a layer of plaster, thickly gilt and 
painted. The paintings represented subjects 
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connected with the various supposed duties of 
the soul, and its presentation to different divini- 
_ ties, with numerous identical human figures, in- 
tended, very probably, as portraits of the persons 
embalmed. Extending from head to foot was a 
columnar, or perpendicular, inscription, in pho- 
_ netie hieroglyphies, giving again his name and 
titles, and the names and titles of his relations. 

Around the neck thus unsheathed, was a col- 
lar of cylindrical glass beads, diverse in color, 
and so arranged as to form images of deities, of 
the scarabeus, ete., with the winged globe. 
Around the small of the waist was a similar col- 
lar or belt. é 

Stripping off the papyrus, we found the flesh 
in excellent preservation, with no perceptible 
odor. The color was reddish. The skin was hard, 
smooth, and glossy. The teeth and hair were 
in good condition. The eyes (it seemed) had 
been removed, and glass ones substituted, which 
were very beautiful and wonderfully life-like, 
with the exception of somewhat too determined 
a stare. The fingers and the nails were bril- 
liantly gilded. 

Mr. Gliddon was of opinion, from the redness 
of the epidermis, that the embalmment had been 
effected altogether by asphaltum; but, on scrap- 
ing the surface with a steel instrument, and 
throwing into the fire some of the powder thus 
obtained, the flavor of camphor and other sweet- 
scented gums became apparent. 

We searched the corpse very carefully for the 
usual openings through which the entrails are 
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extracted, but, to our surprise, we could dis- 
cover none. No member of the party was at 
that period aware that entire or unopened mum- 
mies are not infrequently met. The brain it 
was customary to withdraw through the nose; 
the intestines through an incision in the side; 
the body was then shaved, washed, and salted; 
then laid aside for several weeks, when the opera- 
tion of embalming, properly so called, began. 

As no trace of an opening could be found, 
Doctor Ponnonner was preparing his instru- 
ments for dissection, when I observed that it 
was then past two o’clock. Hereupon it was 
agreed to postpone the internal examination un- 
til the next evening; and we were about to sepa- 
rate for the present, when some one suggested an 
experiment or two with the voltaic pile. 

The application of electricity to a Mummy 
three or four thousand years old at the least, 
was an idea, if not very sage, still sufficiently 
original, and we all caught it at once. About 
one tenth in earnest and nine tenths in jest, we 
arranged a battery in the Doctor’s study, and 
conveyed thither the Egyptian. 

It was only after much trouble that we suc- 
ceeded in laying bare some portions of the tem- 


poral muscle which appeared of less stony rig- — 


idity than other parts of the frame, but which, 
as we had anticipated, of course, gave no indi- 
eation of galvanic susceptibility when brought 
in contact with the wire. This, the first trial, 
indeed, seemed decisive, and, with a hearty laugh 
at our own absurdity, we were bidding each 
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other good night, when my eyes, happening te 
fall upon those of the Mummy, were there imme- 
diately riveted in amazement. My brief glance, 
in fact, had sufficed to assure me that the orbs 
which we had all supposed to be glass, and which 
were originally noticeable for a certain wild 
stare, were now so far covered by the lids, that 
only a small portion of the tunica albuginea re- 
mained visible. 

With a shout I called attention to the fact, 
and it become immediately obvious to all. 

I cannot say that I was alarmed at the phe- 
nomenon, because ‘‘alarmed”’ is, in my ease, not 
exactly the word. It is possible, however, that, 
but for the Brown Stout, I might have been a 
little nervous. As for the rest of the company, 
they really made no attempt at concealing the 
downright fright which possessed them. Doctor 
Ponnonner was a man to be pitied. Mr. Glid- 
don, by some peculiar process, rendered himself 
invisible. Mr. Silk Buckingham, I faney, will 
searcely be so bold as to deny that he made his 
way, upon all fours, under the table. 

After the first shock of astonishment, however, 
we resolved, as a matter of course, upon further 
experiment forthwith. Our operations were 
now directed against the great toe of the right 
foot. We made an incision over the outside of 
the exterior os sesamoideum pollicis pedis, and 
thus got at the rcot of the abductor muscle. Re- 
adjusting the battery, we now applied the fluid 
to the bisected nerves—when, with a movement 
of exceeding life-likeness, the Mummy first drew 
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up its right knee so as to bring it nearly in con- 
tact with the abdomen, and then, straightening 
the limb with inconceivable foree, bestowed a 
kick upon Doctor Ponnonner, which had the ef- 
fect of discharging that gentleman, like an ar- 
row from a catapult, through a window into the 
street below. 

We rushed out en masse to bring in the 
mangled remains of the victim, but had the hap- 
piness to meet him upon the staircase, coming 
up in an unaccountable hurry, brimful of the 
most ardent philosophy, and more than ever im- 
pressed with the necessity of prosecuting our 
experiment with vigor and with zeal. 

It was by his advice, accordingly, that we 
made, upon the spot, a profound incision into 
the tip of the subject’s nose, while the Doctor 
himself, laying violent hands upon it, pulled 
it into vehement contact with the wire. 

Morally and physically—figuratively and lit- 
erally—was the effect electric. In the first 
place, the corpse opened its eyes and winked 
very rapidly for several minutes, as does Mr. 
Barnes in the pantomime; in the second place, 
it sneezed; in the third, it sat upon end; in the 
fourth, it shook its fist in Doctor Ponnonner’s 
face; in the fifth, turning to Messieurs Gliddon 
and Buckingham, it addressed them, in very 
eapital Egyptian, thus: 

‘‘T must say, gentlemen, thyt I am as much 
surprised as I am mortified at your behavior. 
Of Doctor Ponnonner nothing better was to be 
expected. He is a poor little fat fool who knows 
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no better. I pity and forgive him. But you, 
Mr. Gliddon—and you, Silk—who have travelled 
and resided in Egypt until one might imagine 
you to the manor born—you, I say, who have 
been so much among us that you speak Egyptian 
fully as well, I think, as you write your mother- 
tongue—you, whom I have always been led to 
regard as the firm friend of the mummies—I 
really did anticipate more gentlemanly conduct 
from you. What am I to think of your standing 
quietly by and seeing me thus unhandsomely 
used? What am I to suppose by your permit- 
ting Tom, Dick, and Harry to strip me of my 
coffins, and my clothes, in this wretchedly cold 
climate? In what light (to come to the point) 
am I to regard your aiding and abetting that 
miserable little villain, Doctor Ponnonner, in 
pulling me by the nose?’’ 

It will be taken for granted, no doubt, that 
upon hearing this speech under the circum- 
stances, we all either made for the door, or fell 
into violent hysterics, or went off in a general 
swoon. One of these three things was, I say, to 
be expected. Indeed each and all cf these lines 
of conduct might have been very plausibly pur- 
sued. And, upon my word, I am at a loss 
to know how or why it was that we pursued 
neither the one nor the other. But, perhaps, 
the true reason is to be sought in the spirit of 
the age, which proceeds by the rule of contraries 
altogether, and is now usually admitted as the 
solution of every thing in the way of paradox 
and impossibility. Or, perhaps, after all, it was 
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only the Mummy’s exceedingly natural and mat- 
ter-of-course air that divested his words of the 
terrible. However this may be, the facts are 
clear, and no member of our party betrayed any 
very particular trepidation, or seemed to con- 
sider that any thing had gone very especially 
wrong. 

For my part I was convinced it was all right, 
and merely stepped aside, out of the range of 
the Egyptian’s fist. Doctor Ponnonner thrust 
his hands into his breeches pockets, looked hard 
at the Mummy, and grew excessively red in the 
face. Mr. Gliddon stroked his whiskers and 
drew up the collar of his shirt. Mr. Bucking- 
ham hung down his head, and put his right 
thumb into the left corner of his mouth. 

The Egyptian regarded him with a severe 
countenance for some minutes and at length, 
with a sneer, said: 

‘‘Why don’t you speak, Mr. Buckingham? 
Did you hear what I asked you or not? Do 
take your thumb out of your mouth!”’ 

Mr. Buckingham, hereupon, gave a slight 
start, took his right thumb out of the left corner 
of his mouth, and, by way of indemnification, in- 
serted his left thumb in the right corner of the © 
aperture above-mentioned. 

Not being able to get an answer from Mr. B., 
the figure turned peevishly to Mr. Gliddon, and, 
in a peremptory tone, demanded in general 
terms what we all meant. 

Mr. Gliddon replied at great length, in pho- 
netics; and but for the deficiency of American 
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printing-offices in hieroglyphical type, it would 
afford me much pleasure to record here, in the 
original, the whole of his very excellent speech. 

I may as well take this occasion to remark, 
that all the subsequent conversation in which the 
Mummy took a part, was carried on in primitive 
Egyptian, through the medium (so far as con- 
cerned myself and other untravelled members 
of the company)—through the medium, I say, 
of Messieurs Gliddon and Buckingham, as inter- 
preters. These gentlemen spoke the mother 
tongue of the mummy with inimitable fluency 
and grace; but I could not help observing that 
(owing, no doubt, to the introduction of images 
entirely modern, and, of course, entirely novel 
to the stranger) the two travellers were reduced, 
occasionally, to the employment of sensible forms 
for the purpose of conveying a particular mean- 
ing. Mr. Gliddon, at one period, for example, 
could not make the Egyptian comprehend the 
term ‘‘politics,’’ until he sketched upon the wall, 
with a bit of charcoal, a little carbuncle-nosed 
gentleman, out at elbows, standing upon a stump, 
with his left leg drawn back, right arm thrown 
forward, with his fist shut, the eyes rolled up 
toward Heaven, and the mouth open at an angle 
of ninety degrees. Just in the same way Mr. 
Buckingham failed to convey the absolutely mod- 
ern idea ‘‘wig,’’ until (at Doctor Ponnonner’s 
suggestion) he grew very pale in the face, and 
consented to take off his own. 

It will be readily understood that Mr. Glid- 
don’s discourse turned chiefly upon the vast 
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benefits accruing to science from the unrolling 
and disembowelling of mummies; apologizing, 
upon this score, for any disturbance that might 
have been occasioned him, in particular, the in- 
dividual Mummy ealled Allamistakeo; and con- 
eluding with a mere hint (for it could scarcely 
be considered more) that, as these little matters 
were now explained, it might be as well to pro- 
ceed with the investigation intended. Here Doc- 
tor Ponnonner made ready his instruments. 

In regard to the latter suggestions of the ora- 
tor, it appears that Allamistakeo had certain 
scruples of conscience, the nature of which I did 
not distinctly learn; but he expressed himself 
satisfied with the apologies tendered, and, get- 
ting down from the table, shook hands with the 
company all round. 

When this ceremony was at an end, we imme- 
diately busied ourselves in repairing the dam- 
ages which our subject had sustained from the 
scalpel. We sewed up the wound in his temple, 
bandaged his foot, and applied a square inch of 
black plaster to the tip of his nose. 

It was now observed that the Count (this was 
the title, it seems, of Allamistakeo) had a slight 
fit of shivering—no doubt from the cold. The — 
Doctor immediately repaired to his wardrobe, 
and soon returned with a black dress coat, made 
in Jennings’ best manner, a pair of sky-blue 
plaid pantaloons with straps, a pink gingham 
chemise, a flapped vest of brocade, a white sack 
overcoat, a walking cane with a hook, a hat with 
no brim, patent-leather boots, straw-colored kid 
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gloves, an eye-glass, a pair of whiskers, and a 
waterfall cravat. Owing to the disparity of size 
between the Count and the Doctor (the propor- 
tion being as two to one), there was some little 
difficulty in adjusting these habiliments upon the 
person of the Egyptian; but when all was ar- 
ranged, he might have been said to be dressed. 
Mr. Gliddon, therefore, gave him his arm, and 
led him to a comfortable chair by the fire, while 
the Doctor rang the bell upon the spot and or- 
dered a supply of cigars and wine. 

The conversation soon grew animated. Much 
curiosity was, of course, expressed in regard to 
the somewhat remarkable fact of Allamistakeo’s 
sUll remaining alive. 

‘*T should have thought,’’ observed Mr. Buck- 
ingham, ‘‘that it is high time you were dead.’’ 

‘“Why,’’ replied the Count, very much aston- 
ished, ‘‘I am little more than seven hundred 
years old! My father lived a thousand, and was 
by no means in his dotage when he died.”’ 

Here ensued a brisk series of questions and 
computations, by means of which it became evi-. 
dent that the antiquity of the Mummy had been 
erossly misjudged. It had been five thousand 
and fifty years and some months since he had 
been consigned to the catacombs at Eleithias. 

“‘But my remark,’’ resumed Mr. Buckingham, 
‘*had no reference to your age at the period of 
interment; (I am willing to grant, in fact, that 
you are still a young man), and my allusion was 
to the immensity of time during which, by your 
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own showing, you must have been done up in 
asphaltum.’’ 

““TIn what?’’ said the. Count. 

‘‘In asphaltum,’’ persisted Mr. B. 

‘‘Ah, yes; I have some faint noticn of what 
you mean; it might be made to answer, no 
doubt,—but in my time we employed scarcely 
any thing else than the Bichloride of Mercury.’’ 

‘“‘But what we are especially at a loss to un- 
derstand,’’ said Doctor Ponnonner, ‘‘is how it 
happens that, having been dead and buried in 
Egypt five thousand years ago, you are here 
to-day all alive and looking so delightfully 
well.’’ 

‘‘Had I been, as you say, dead,’’ replied the 
Count, ‘‘it is more than probable that dead I 
should still be; for I perceive you are yet in the 
infancy of Galvanism, and cannot accomplish 
with it what was a common thing among us in 
the old days. But the fact is, I fell into cata- 
lepsy, and it was considered by my best friends 
that I was either dead or should be; they ac- 
cordingly embalmed me at once—I presume you 
are aware of the chief principle of the embalm- 
ing process ?”’ 

““Why, not altogether. ’’ 

**Ah, I perceive;—a deplorable condition of 
ignorance! Well, I cannot enter into details 
just now: but it is necessary to explain that to 
embalm (properly speaking), in Egypt, was to 
arrest indefinitely all the animal functions sub 
jected to the process. I use the word ‘animal’ 
in its widest sense, as including the physical not 
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more than the moral and vital being. I repeat 
that the leading principle of embalmment con- 
sisted, with us, in the immediately arresting, 
and holding in perpetual abeyance, all the ani- 
mal functions subjected to the process. To be 
brief, in whatever condition the individual was, 
at the period of embalmment, in that condition 
he remained. Now, as it is my good fortune to 
be of the blood of the Secarabeus, I was em- 
balmed alive, as you see me at present.’’ 

‘The blood of the Secarabeus!’’ exclaimed 
Doctor Ponnonner. 

‘*Yes. The Scarabeus was the insignium, or 
the ‘arms,’ of a very distinguished and very rare 
patrician family. To be ‘of the blood of the 
Scarabeeus,’ is merely to be one of that family 
of which the Scarabeus is the imsignium. I 
speak figuratively.”’ 

‘“But what has this to do with your being 
alive ?’’ 

‘Why, it is the general custom in Egypt te 
deprive a corpse, before embalmment, of its 
bowels and brains; the race of the Scarabei 
alone did not coincide with the custom. Had I 
not been a Scarabeeus, therefore, I should have 
been without bowels and brains; and without 
either it is inconvenient to live.’’ 

‘‘T perceive that,’? said Mr. Buckingham, 
‘‘and I presume that all the entire mummies 
that come to hand are of the race of Scarabzi.’’ 

‘‘Beyond doubt.”’ 

‘‘T thought,’’ said Mr. Gliddon, very meekly, 
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‘‘that the Scarabeus was one of the Egyptian 
ods.’’ 

2 “‘One of the Egyptian what?’’ exclaimed the 

Mummy, starting to its feet. 

*“Gods!’’ repeated the traveller. 

‘‘Mr. Gliddon, I really am astonished to hear 
you talk in this style,’’ said the Count, resuming 
his chair, ‘‘No nation upon the face of the 
earth has ever acknowledged more than one god. 
The Scarabeus, the Ibis, ete., were with us (as 
similar creatures have been with others) the sym- 
bols, or media, through which we offered worship 
to the Creator too august to be more directly 
approached.’’ 

There was here a pause. At length the col- 
loquy was renewed by Doctor Ponnonner. 

“‘It is not improbable, then, from what you 
have explained,’’ said he, ‘‘that among the cata- 
combs near the Nile there may exist other mum- 
mies of the Scarabeus tribe, in a condition of 
vitality.”’ 

‘“There can be no question of it,’’ replied the 
Count; ‘‘all the Searabei embalmed accident- 
ally while alive, are alive. Even some of those 
purposely so embalmed, may have been over- 
looked by their executors, and still remain in the 
tomb.’’ 

** Will you be kind enough to explain,’’ I said, 
“what you mean by ‘purposely so. em- 
balmed’?’’ 

‘With great pleasure,’’ answered the Mum- 
my, after surveying me leisurely through his eye 
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glass—for it was the first time I had ventured to 
address him a direct question. 

**With great pleasure,’’ he said. ‘‘The usual 
duration of man’s life, in my time, was about 
eight hundred years. Few men died, unless by 
most extraordinary accident, before the age of 
six hundred; few lived longer than a decade of 
eenturies; but eight were considered the natural 
term. After the discovery of the embalming 
principle, as I have already described it to you, 
it occurred to our philosophers that a laudable 
curiosity might be gratified, and, at the same 
time, the interests of science much advanced, by 
living this natural term in instalments. In the 
ease of history, indeed, experience demonstrated 
that something of this kind was indispensable. 
An historian, for example, having attained the 
age of five hundred, would write a book with 
great labor and then get himself carefully em- 
baimed; leaving instructions to his executors 
pro tem, that they should cause him to be revivi- 
fied after the lapse of a certain period—say five 
or six hundred years. Resuming existence at the 
expiration of this time, he would invariably find 
his great work converted into a species of hap- 
hazard note-book—that is to say, into a kind of 
literary arena for the conflicting guesses, riddles, 
and personal squabbles of whole herds of exas- 
perated commentators. These guesses, ete., which 
passed under the name of annotations, or emen- 
dations, were found so completely to have envel- 
oped, distorted, and overwhelmed the text, thut 
the author had to go about with a lantern to dis- 
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cover his own book. When discovered, it was 
never worth the trouble 0 the search. After 
rewriting it throughout, it was regarded as the 
bounden duty of the historian to set himself to 
work immediately in correcting, from his own 
private knowledge and experience, the traditions 
of the day concerning the epoch at which he had 
originally lived. Now this process of rescription 
and personal rectification, pursued by various in- 
dividual sages from time to time, had the effect 
of preventing our history from degenerating into 
absolute fable.’’ 

“‘T beg your pardon,’’ said Doctor Ponnonner 
at this point, laying his hand gently upon the 
arm of the Egyptian—‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, 
but may I presume to interrupt you for one mo- 
ment?’’ 

_ ‘“By all means, sir,’? replied the Count, draw- 
ing up. 

‘*T merely wished to ask you a question,’’ said 
the Doctor. ‘‘ You mentioned the historian’s per- 
sonal correction of traditions respecting his own 
epoch. Pray, sir, upon an average, what propor- 
tion of these Kabbala were usually found to be 
right ?’’ 

““The Kabbala, as you properly term them, sir, 
were generally discovered to be precisely on a 
par with the facts recorded in the un-re-written 
histories themselves ;—that is to say, not one in- 
dividual iota of either was ever known, under 
any circumstances, to be not totally and radieal- 
ly wrong.’’ 

‘*But since it is quite clear,’’ resumed the Doe- 
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tor, *‘that at least five thousand years have 
elapsed since your entombment, I take it for 
granted that your histories at that period, if not 
your traditions, were suificiently explicit on that 
one topic of universal interest, the Creation, 
which took place, as I presume you are aware, 
only about ten centuries before.’’ 

**Sir!’’ said the Count Allamistakeo. 

The Doctor repeated his remarks, but it was 
only after much additional explanation that the 
foreigner could be made to comprehend them. 
The latter at length said, hesitatingly: 

‘‘The ideas you have suggested are to me, I 

confess, utterly novel. During my time I never 
knew any one to entertain so singular a fancy as 
that the universe (or this world if you will have 
it so) ever had a beginning at all. I remember 
once, and once only, hearing something remotely 
hinted, by a man of many speculations, concern- 
ing the origin of the human race; and by this 
individual, the very word Adam (or Red Earth), 
which you make use of, was employed. He em- 
ployed it, however, in a generical sense, with ref- 
erence tc the spontaneous germination from rank 
soil (just as a thousand of the lower genera of 
-ereatures are germinated),—the spontaneous 
germination, I say, of five vast hordes of men, 
simultaneously upspringing in five distinct and 
nearly equal divisions of the globe.”’ 

Here, in general, the company shrugged their 
shoulders, and one or two of us touched our fore- 
heads with a very significant air. Mr. Silk Buck- 
ingham, first glancing slightly at the occiput 
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and then at the sinciput of Allamistakeo, spoke 
as follows: 

“The long duration of human life in your 
time, together with the occasional practice of 
passing it, as you have explained, in instalments, 
must have had, indeed, a strong tendency to the 
general development and conglomeration of 
knowledge. I presume, therefore, that we are to 
attribute the marked inferiority of the old Egyp- 
tians in all particulars of science, when com- 
pared with the moderns, and more especially 
with the Yankees, altogether to the superior 
solidity of the Egyptian skull.’’ 

‘‘T confess again,’’ replied the Count, with 
much suavity, ‘‘that I am somewhat at a loss to 
comprehend you; pray, to what particulars of 
science do you allude ?”’ 

Here our whole party, joining voices, detailed, 
at great length, the assumptions of phrenology 
and the marvels of animal magnetism. 

Having heard us to an end, the Count pro- 
ceeded to relate a few anecdotes, which rendered 
it evident that prototypes of Gall and Spurzheim 
had flourished and faded in Egypt so long ago 
as to have been nearly forgotten, and that the 
manoeuvres of Messmer were really very con- 
temptible tricks when put in collation with the 
positive miracles of the Theban savans, who ere- 
ated lice and a great many other similar things. 

I here asked the Count if his people were able — 
to calculate eclipses. He smiled rather con- 
temptuously, and said they were. 

This put me a little out, but I began to make 
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other inquiries in regard to his astronomical 
knowledge, when a member of the company, who 
had never as yet opened his mouth, whispered in 
my ear, that for information on this head, I had 
better consult Ptolemy (whoever Ptolemy is), as 
well as one Plutarch de facie lune. 

I then questioned the Mummy about burning- 
glasses and lenses, and, in general, about the 
manufacture of glass; but I had not made an 
end of my inquiries before the silent member 
again touched me quietly on the elbow, and 
begged me for God’s sake to take a peep at Dio- 
dorus Siculus. As for the Count, he merely 
asked me, in the way of reply, if we moderns pos- 
sessed any such microscopes as would enable us 
to cut cameos in the style of the Egyptians. 
While I was thinking how I should answer this 
question, little Doctor Ponnonner committed 
himself in a very extraordinary way. 

‘Look at our architecture!’’ he exclaimed, 
greatly to the indignation of both the travellers, 
who pinched him black and blue to no purpose. 

**Look,’’ he cried with enthusiasm, ‘‘at the 
Bowling-Green Fountain in New York! or if 
this be too vast a contemplation, regard for a 
moment the Capitol at Washington, D. C.!’’— 
and the good little medical man went on to de- 
tail, very minutely, the proportions of the fabric 
to which he referred. He explained that the por- 
tieco alone was adorned with no less than four 
and twenty columns, five feet in diameter, and 
ten feet apart. : 

The Count said that he regretted not being 
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able to remember, just at that moment, the pre-— 
cise dimensions of any one of the principal build- 

ings of the city of Aznac, whose foundations © 
were laid in the nignt of Time, but the ruins of | 
which were still standing, at the epoch of his en- 

tombment, in a vast plain of sand to the west- 

ward of Thebes. He recollected, however, (talk- 

ing of the porticos, ) that one affixed to an inferior 
palace in a kind of suburb ealled Carnac, consist- 

ed of a hundred and forty-four columns, thirty-_ 
seven feet in circumference, and twenty-five feet 

apart. The approach to this portico, from the 

Nile, was through an avenue two miles long, 

composed of sphynxes, statues, and obelisks, 

twenty, sixty, and a hundred feet in height. The 

palace itself (as well as he could remember) was, 

in one direction, two miles long, and might have 
been altogether about seven in circuit. Its walls 

were richly painted all over, within and without, 

with hieroglyphics. He would not pretend to 

assert that even fifty or sixty of the Doctor’s 

Capitols might have been built within these 

walls, but he was by no means sure that two or 
three hundred of them might not have been 

squeezed in with some trouble. That palace at 

Carnac was an insignificant little building after 

all. He (the Count), however, could not consci- 

entiously refuse to admit the ingenuity, magnifi- 

cence, and superiority of the Fountain at the 

Bowling Green, as described by the Doctor. 

Nothing like it, he was forced to allow, had ever 

been seen in Egypt or elsewhere. 
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I here asked the Count what he had to say to 
our railroads. 

““Nothing,’’ he replied, ‘‘in particular.’’ They 
were rather slight, rather ill-conceived, and 
clumsily put together. They could not be ecom- 
pared, of course, with the vast, level, direct, iron- 
grooved causeways upon which the Egyptians 
conveyed entire temples and solid obelisks of a 
hundred and fifty feet in altitude. 

I spoke of our gigantic mechanical forces. 

He agreed that we knew something in that 
way, but inquired how I should have gone to 
work in getting up the imposts on the lintels of 
even the little palace of Carnac. 

This question I concluded not to hear, and de- 
manded if he had any idea of Artesian wells; but 
he simply raised his eyebrows; while Mr. Glid- 
don winked at me very hard and said, in a low 
tone, that one had been recently discovered by 
the engineers employed to bore for water in the 
Great Oasis. 

I then mentioned our steel; but the foreigner 
elevated his nose, and asked me if our steel could 
have executed the sharp earved work seen on the 
ebelisks, and which was wrought altogether by 
edge-tools of copper. 

This disconcerted us so greatly that we 
thought it advisable to vary the attack to Meta- 
physics. We sent for a copy of a book ealled the 
-“Tial,’? and read out of it a chapter or two 

about something which is not very clear, but 
which the Bostonians eall the Great Movement 
of Progress. 
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The Count merely said that Great Movements 
were awfully common things in his day, and as 
for Progress, it was at one time quite a nuisance, 
but it never progressed. 

We then spoke of the great beauty and impor- 
tance of Democracy, and were at much trouble in 
impressing the Count with a due sense of the ad- 
vantages we enjoyed in living where there was 
suffrage ad libitum, and no king. 

He listened with marked interest, and in fact 
seemed not a little amused. When we had done, 


he said that, a great while ago, there had oc- | 
curred something of a very similar sort. Thir- © 
teen Egyptian provinces determined all at once © 
to be free, and to set a magnificent example to © 
the rest of mankind. They assembled their wise © 


men, and concocted the most ingenious constitu- 
tion it is possible to conceive. For a while they 
managed remarkably well; only their habit of 
bragging was prodigious. The thing ended, how- 
ever, in the consolidation of the thirteen states, 
with some fifteen or twenty others, in the most 


odious and insupportable despotism that was — 


ever heard of upon the face of the Earth. 


I asked what was the name of the usurping 


tyrant. 

As well as the Count could recollect, it was 
Mob. 

Not knowing what to say to this, I raised my 


voice, and deplored the Egyptian ignorance of — 


steam. 
The Count looked at me with much astonish- 
ment, but made no answer. The silent gentle- 


tng te thine 
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aan, however, gave me a violent nudge in the 
ribs with his elbows—told me I had sufficiently 
exposed myself for once—and demanded if I was 
really such a fool as not to know that the modern 
steam-engine is derived from the invention of 
Hero, through Solomon de Caus. 

‘We were now in imminent danger of being dis- 
comfited; but, as good luck would have it, Doe- 
tor Ponnonner, having rallied, returned to our 
rescue, and inquired if the people of Egypt 
_ would seriously pretend to rival the moderns in 
the all-important particular of dress. 

The Count, at this, glanced downward to the 
straps of his pantaloons, and then taking hold of 
the end of one of his coat-tails, held it up close to 
his eyes for some minutes. Letting it fall, at last, 
his mouth extended itself very gradually from 
ear to ear; but I do not remember that he said 
any thing in the way of reply. 

Hereupon we recovered our spirits, and the 
Doctor, approaching the Mummy with great dig- 
nity, desired it to say candidly, upon its honor as 
a gentleman, if the Egyptians had comprehend- 
|ed, at any period, the manufacture of either 
Ponnonner’s lozenges or Brandreth’s pills. 

We looked, with profound anxiety, for an an- 
swer,—but in vain. It was not forthcoming. The 
Egyptian blushed and hung down his head. 
Never was triumph more consummate; never 
was defeat borne with so ill a grace. Indeed, I 
could not endure the spectacle of the poor Mum- 
jmy’s mortification. I reached my hat, bowed to 
jkhim stiffly, and took leave. 
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Upon getting home I found it past four ! 


o’clock, and went immediately to bed. It is now 


ten A. M. I have been up since seven, penning © 


these memoranda for the benefit of my family 


end of mankind. The former I shall behold no 
more. My wife is a shrew. The truth is, 1 am 
heartily sick of this life and of the nineteenth 
century in general. I am convinced that every 


thing is going wrong. Besides, I am anxious to 
know who will be President in 2045. As soon, 
therefore, as I shave and swallow a cup of coffee, 
I shall just step over to Ponnonner’s and get em- 
balmed for a couple of hundred years. 


METZENGERSTEIN 


{Published in the Southern regia Messenger, Jan- 
wary, 1836.] 


Pestis eram vivus—moriens tua mors ero. 
—Vartin Luther. 


Horror and fatality have been stalking abroad 
in all ages. Why then give a date to this story 
I have to tell? Let it suffice to say, that at the 
period of which I speak, there existed, in the 
interior of Hungary, a settled although hidden 
belief in the doctrines of the Metempsychosis. 
Of the doctrines themselves—that is, of their 
falsity, or of their probability—I say nothing. 
I assert, however, that much of our incredulity 
(as La Bruyére says of all our unhappiness) 
*‘anent de ne pouvoir étre seuls.’’* 

But there were some points in the Hungarian 
superstition which were fast verging to absurd- 
ity. They—the Hungarians—differed very es- 
sentially from their Eastern authorities. For 

*Mercier in ‘‘L’an deux mille quatre cents quarante,” 
seriously maintains the doctrines of the Metempsychosis, and 
I. D’Israeli says that ‘‘no system is so simple and s0 little 
repugnant to the understanding.’”’ Colonel Ethan Allen, the 


“Green Mountain Boy,” is also said to have been a serious 
tmetempsychosist, 
129 
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example. ‘‘The soul,’’ said the former—I give 
the words of an acute and intelligent Parisian © 
—‘‘ne demure qu’ un seule fois dans un corps — 
sensible: au reste—un cheval, un chien, un — 
homme méme, n’ est que la ressemblance peu — 
tangible de ces animauz.’’ 

The families of Berlifitzing and Metzenger- 
stein had been at variance for centuries. Never 
before were two houses so illustrious, mutually 
embittered by hostility so deadly. The origin 
of this enmity seems to be found in the words 
of an ancient prophecy—‘A lofty name shall 
have a fearful fall when, as the rider over his 
horse, the mortality of Metzengerstein shall tri- 
umph over the immortality of Berlifitzing.”’ 

To be sure the words themselves had little or 
no meaning. But more trivial causes have 
given rise—and that no long while ago—to con- 
sequences equally eventful. Besides, the estates, 
which were contiguous, had long exercised a 
rival influence in the affairs of a busy govern- 
ment. Moreover, near neighbors are seldom 
friends; and the inhabitants of the Castle Ber- 
lifitzing might look, from their lofty buttresses, 
into the very windows of the palace Metzenger- — 
stein. Least of all had the more than feudal 
magnificence, thus discovered, a tendency to allay 
the irritable feelings of the less ancient and less 
wealthy Berlifitzings. What wonder, then, that 
the words, however silly, of that prediction, 
should have succeeded in setting and keeping at 
variance two families already predisposed to» 
quarrel by every instigation of hereditary jeal- » 
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ousy? The prophecy seemed to imply—if it im- 
plied anything—a final triumph on the part of 
the already more powerful house; and was of 
course remembered with the more bitter ani-— 
mosity by the weaker and less influential. j 

Wilhelm, Count Berlifitzing, although loftily 
descended, was, at the epoch of this narrative, 
an infirm and doting old man, remarkable for 
nothing but an inordinate and inveterate per- 
sonal antipathy to the family of his rival, and 
80 passionate a love of horses, and of hunting, 
that neither bodily infirmity, great age, nor 
mental incapacity, prevented his daily partici- 
pation in the dangers of the chase. 

Frederick, Baron Metzengerstein, was, on the 
other hand, not yet of age. His father, the 
Minister G. , died young. His mother, the 
Lady Mary, followed him quickly. Frederick 
was, at that time, in his eighteenth year. In 
a city, eighteen years are no long period; but 
in a wilderness—in so magnificent a wilderness 
as that old principality, the pendulum vibrates 
with a deeper meaning. 

From some peculiar circumstances attending 
the administration of his father, the young 
Baron, at the decease of the former, entered im- 
mediately upon his vast possessions. Such es- 
tates were seldom held before by a nobleman of 
Hungary. His castles were without number. 
The chief in point.of spléndor and extent was the 
**Palace Metzengerstein.’? The boundary line 


of his dominions was never clearly defined; but 
VOL. V. 9. 
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his principal park embraced a circuit of fifty 
miles. 

Upon the succession of a proprietor so young, 
with a character so well known, to a fortune so 
unparalleled, little speculation was afloat in re- 
gard to his probable course of conduct. And, 
indeed, for the space of three days, the behavior 
of the heir out-Heroded Herod, and fairly sur- 
passed the expectations of his most enthusiastic 
admirers. Shameful debaucheries—flagrant 
treacheries — unheard-of-atrocities — gave his 
trembling vassals quickly to understand that no 
servile submission on their part—no punctilios 
of conscience on his own—were thenceforward 
to prove any security against the remorseless 
fangs of a petty Caligula. On the night of the 
fourth day, the stables of the Castle Berlifitzing 
were discovered to be on fire; and the unanimous 
opinion of the neighborhood added the crime of 
the incendiary to the already hideous list of the 
Baron’s misdemeanors and enormities. 

But during the tumult occasioned by this oc- 
currence, the young nobleman himself sat ap- 
parently buried in meditation, in a vast and 
desolate upper apartment of the family palace of 
Metzengerstein. The rich although faded tapes- 
try hangings which swung gloomily upon thé 
walls, represented the shadowy and majestic 
forms of a thousand illustrious ancestors. Here, 
rich-ermined priests, and pontifical dignitaries, 
familiarly seated with the autocrat and the sov- 
ereign, put a veto on the wishes of a temporal 
king, or restrained with the fiat of papal su- 


i. 
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premacy the rebellious sceptre of the Arch- 
enemy. There, the dark, tall statures of the 
Princes Metzengerstein—their museular war- 
coursers plunging over the eareasses of fallen 
foes—startled the steadiest nerves with their 
vigorous expression; and here, again, the volup- 
tucus and swan-like figures of the dames of days 
gone by, floated away in the mazes of an unreal 
dance to the strains of imaginary melody. 

But as the Baron listened, or affected to listen, 
to the gradually increasing uproar in the stables 
of Berlifitzing—or perhaps pondered upon some 
more novel, some more decided act of audacity— 
his eyes were turned unwittingly to the figure of 
an enormous, and unnaturally colored horse, rep- 
resented in the tapestry as belonging to a Sara- 
een ancestor of the family of his rival. The 
horse itself, in the foreground of the design, 
stood motionless and statue-like—while, farther 
back, its discomfited rider perished by the dag- 
ger of a Metzengerstein. 

On Frederick’s lip arose a fiendish expression, 
as he became aware of the direction which his 
glance had, without his consciousness, assumed. 
Yet he did not remove it. On the contrary, he 
could by no means account for the overwhelming 
anxiety which appeared falling like a pall upon 
his senses. It was with difficulty that he recon- 
ciled his dreamy and incoherent feelings with 
the certainty of being awake. The longer he 
gazed the more absorbing became the spell—the 
more impossible did it appear that he could ever 
withdraw his glance from the fascination of that 
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tapestry. But the tumult without becoming 
suddenly more violent, with a compulsory exer- 
tion he diverted his attention to the glare of 
ruddy light thrown full by the flamimg stables 
upon the windows of the apartment. 

The action, however, was but momentary; his 
gaze returned mechanically to the wali. To his 
extreme horror and astonishment, the head of 
the gigantic steed had, in the meantime, altered 
its position. The neck of the animal, before 
arched, as if in compassion, over the prostrate 
body of its lord, was now extended, at full 
length, in the direction of the Baron. The eyes, 
before invisible, now wore an energetic and hu- 
man expression, while they gleamed with a fiery 
and unusual red; and the distended lips of the 
apparently enraged horse left in full view his 
sepulchral and disgusting teeth. 

Stupefied with terror, the young nobleman 
tottered to the door. As he threw it open, a 
flash of red light, streaming far into the cham- 
ber, flung his shadow with a clear outline against 
the quivering tapestry; and he shuddered to 
perceive that shadow—as he staggered awhile 
upon the threshold—assuming the exact position, 
and precisely filling up the contour, of the re- 
lentless and triumphant murderer of the Saracen 
Berlifitzing. 

To lighten the depression of his spirits, the 
Baron hurried into the open air. At the prin- 
cipal gate of the palace he encountered three 
equerries. With much difficulty, and at the im- 
minent peril of their lives, they were restraining 
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the convulsive plunges of a gigantic and fiery- 
colored horse. 

‘“Whose horse? Where did you get him?’’ 
demanded the youth, in a querulous and husky 
tone, as he became instantly aware that the mys- 
terious steed in the tapestried chamber was the 
very counterpart of the furious animal before 
his eyes. 

“*He is your own property, sire,’’ replied one 
of the equerries, ‘‘at least he is claimed by no 
other owner. We caught him flying, all smok- 
ing and foaming with rage, from the burning 
stables of the Castle Berlifitzing. Supposing him 
to have belonged to the old Count’s stud of for- 
eign horses, we led him back as an estray. But 
the grooms there disclaim any title to the ecrea- 
ture; which is strange, since he bears evident 
marks of having made a narrow escape from the 
flames. ”’ 

‘The letters W. V. B. are also branded very 
distinctly on his forehead,’’ interrupted a sec- 
ond equerry; ‘‘I supposed them, of course, to 
be the initials of William Von Berlifitzing—but 
all at the castle are positive in denying any 
knowledge of the horse.”’ 

‘“Extremely singular!’’ said the young Baron, 
with a musing air, and apparently unconscious 
of the meaning of his words. ‘‘He is, as you 
say, a remarkable horse—a prodigious horse! 
although, as you very justly observe, of a sus- 
picious and untractable character; let him he 
mine, however,’’ he added, after a pause, ‘‘per- 
haps a rider like Frederick of Metzengerstein, 
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may tame even the devil from the stables of Ber- 
lifitzing.’’ 

‘*You are mistaken, my lord; the horse, as I 
think we mentioned, is not from the stables of 
the Count. If such had been the case, we know 
our duty better than to bring him into the pres- 
ence of a noble of your family.’’ 

‘““Trne!’? observed the Baron, dryly; and at 
that instant a page of the bed-chamber came 
from the palace with a heightened eolor, and a 
precipitate step. He whispered into his mas- 
ter’s ear an account of the sudden disappearance 
of a small portion of the tapestry, in an apart- 
ment which he designated; entering, at the same 
time, into particulars of a minute and cireum- 
stantial character; but from the low tone of 
voice in which these latter were communicated, 
nothing escaped to gratify the excited curiosity 
of the equerries. 

The young Frederick, during the conference, 
seemed agitated by a variety of emotions. He 
soon, however, recovered his composure, and an 
expression of determined malignancy settled 
upon his eountenance, as he gave peremptory 
orders that the apartment in question should be 
immediately locked up, and the key placed in his 
own possession. 

‘Have you heard of the unhappy death of 
the old hunter Berlifitzing?’’ said one of his 
vassals to the Baron, as, after the departure of 
the page, the huge steed which that nobleman 
had adopted as his own, plunged and curveted, 
with redoubled fury, down the long avenue 
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which extended from the palace to the stables 
of Metzengerstein. 

““No!’’ said the Baron, turning abruptly to- 
ward the speaker, ‘‘dead! say you?”’ 

“*Tt is indeed true, my lord; and, to the noble 
of your name, will be, I imagine, no unwelcome 
intelligence.’’ 

A rapid smile shot over the countenance of the 
listener. ‘‘How died he?”’ 

“‘In his rash exertions to rescue a favorite 
portion of the hunting stud, he has himself per- 
ished miserably in the flames.”’ 

‘*T—n—d—e—e—d— !”’ ejaculated the 
Baron, as if slowly and deliberately impressed 
with the truth of some exciting idea. 

‘*Indeed,’’ repeated the vassal. 

‘“Shocking!’’ said the youth, calmly, and 
turned quietly into the palace. 

From this date a marked alteration took place 
in the outward demeanor of the dissolute young 
Baron Frederick Von Metzengerstein. Indeed, 
his behavior disappointed every expectation, and 
proved little in accordance with the views of 
many a mancuvring mamma; while his habits 
and manner, still less than formerly, offered any 
thing congenial with those of the neighboring 
aristocracy. He was never to be seen beyond 
the limits of his own domain, and, in his wide 
and social world, was utterly companionless— 
unless, indeed, that unnatural, impetuous, and 
fiery-colored horse, which he henceforward con- 
tinually bestrode, had any mysterious right to 
the title of his friend. 
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Numerous invitations on the part of the neigh- 
borhood for a long time, however, periodically 
eame in. ‘‘ Will the Baron honor our festivals 
with his presence?’’ ‘‘ Will the Baron join us 
in a hunting of the boar?’’—‘‘Metzengerstein 
does not hunt;’’ ‘‘Metzengerstein will not at- 
tend,’’ were the haughty and laconic answers. 

These repeated insults were not to be endured 
by an imperious nobility. Such invitations be- 
came less cordial—less frequent—in time they 
ceased altogether. The widow of the unfortu- 
nate Count Berlifitzing was even heard to ex- 
press a hope ‘‘that the Baron might be at home 
when he did not wish to be at home, since he dis- 
dained the company of his equals; and ride 
when he did not wish to ride, since he preferred 
the society of a horse.’’ This to be sure was a 
very silly explosion of hereditary pique; and 
merely proved how singularly unmeaning our 
sayings are apt to become, when we desire to be 
unusually energetic. 

The charitable, nevertheless, attributed the 
alteration in the conduct of the young nobleman 
to the natural sorrow of a son for the untimely 
loss of his parents;—forgetting, however, his 
atrocious and reckless behavior during the short 
period immediately succeeding that bereavement. 
Some there were, indeed, who suggested a too 
haughty idea of self-consequence and dignity. 
Others again (among whom may be mentioned 
the family physician) did not hesitate in speak- 
ing of morbid melancholy, and hereditary ill- 
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health; while dark hints, of a more equivocal na- 
ture, were current among the multitude. 

Indeed, the Barun’s perverse attachment to his 
lately-acquired charger—an attachment which 
seemed to attain new strength from every fresh 
example of the animal’s ferocious and demon- 
like propensities—at length became, in the eyes 
of all reasonable men, a hideous and unnatural 
fervor. In the glare of noon—at the dead hour 
of night—in sickness or in health—in calm or in 
tempest—the young Metzengerstein seemed riv- 
eted to the saddle of that colossal horse, whose 
intractable audacities so well accorded with his 
own spirit. ; 

There were circumstances, moreover, which 
coupled with late events, gave an unearthly and 
portentous character to the mania of the rider, 
and to the capabilities of the steed. The space 
passed over in a single leap had been accurately 
measured, and was found to exceed, by an as- 
tounding difference, the wildest expectations of 
the most imaginative. The Baron, besides, had 
no particular name for the animal, although all 
the rest in his collection were distinguished by 
characteristic appellations. His stable, too, was 
appointed at a distance from the rest; and with 
regard to grooming and other necessary offices, 
none but the owner in person had ventured to 
officiate, or even to enter the enclosure of that 
horse’s particular stall. It was also to be ob- 
served, that although the three grooms, who had 
eaught the steed as he fled from the conflagra- 
tion at Berlifitzing, had succeeded in arresting 
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his course, by means of a chain-bridle and noose 


—yet not one of the three could with any cer- ~ 


tainty affirm that he had, during that dangerous 
struggle, or at any period thereafter, actually 
placed his hand upon the body of the beast. In- 
stances of peculiar intelligence in the demeanor 
of a noble and high-spirited horse are not to be 
supposed eapable of exciting unreasonable atten- 
tion, but there were certain circumstances which 
intruded themselves perforce upon the most 
skeptical and phlegmatic; and it is said there 
were times when the animal caused the gaping 
crowd who stood around to recoil in horror from 
the deep and impressive meaning of his terrible 
stamp—times when the young Metzengerstein 
turned pale and shrunk away from the rapid and 
searching expression of his human-looking eye. 

Among all the retinue of the Baron, however, 
none were found to doubt the ardor of that ex- 
twaordinary affection which existed on the part 
of the young nobleman for the fiery qualities of 
his horse; at least, none but an insignificant and 
misshapen little page, whose deformities were in 
everybody’s way, and whose opinions were of the 
least possible importance. He (if his ideas are 
worth mentioning at all) had the effrontery to 
assert that his master never vaulted into the 
saddle without an unaccountable and almost im- 
perceptible shudder; and that, upon his return 
from every long-continued and habitual ride, an 
expression of triumphant malignity distorted 
every muscle in his countenance. 

One tempestuous night, Metzengerstein, awake 
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ing from a heavy slumber, descended like a 
maniac from his chamber, and, mounting in hot 
haste, bounded away into the mazes of the forest. 
An occurrence so common attracted no particu- 
lar attention, but his return was looked for with 
intense anxiety on the part of his domesties, 
when, after some hours’ absence, the stupendous 
and magnificent battlements of the Palace Met- 
zengerstein, were discovered crackling and rock- 
ing to their very foundation, under the influence 
of a dense and livid mass of ungovernable fire. 

As the flames, when first seen, had already 
made so terrible a progress that all efforts to save 
any portion of the building were evidently futile, 
the astonished neighborhood stood idly around 
in silent if not pathetic wonder. But a new and 
fearful object soon riveted the attention of the 
multitude, and proved how much more intense 
is the excitement wrought in the feelings of a 
erowd by the contemplation of human agony, 
than that brought about by the most appalling 
spectacles of inanimate matter. 

Up the long avenue of aged oaks which led 
from the forest to the main entrance of the Pal- 
ace Metzengerstein, a steed, bearing an unbon- 
neted and disordered rider, was seen leaping with 
an impetuosity which outstripped the very 
Demon of the Tempest. 

‘The career of the horseman was indisputably, 
on his own part, uncontrollable. The agony of 
his countenance, the convulsive struggle of his 
frame, gave evidence of superhuman exertion: 
but no sound, save a solitary shriek, escaped frona 
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his lacerated lips, which were bitten through and 
through in the intensity of terror. One instant, 
and the clattering of hoofs resounded sharply 
and shrilly above the roaring of the flames and 
the shrieking of the winds—another, and, clear- 
ing at a single plunge the gate-way and the moat, 
the steed bounded far up the tottering staircases 
of the palace, and, with its rider, disappeared 
amid the whirlwind of chaotie fire. 

The fury of the tempest immediately died 
away, and a dead calm sullenly succeeded. A 
white flame still enveloped the building like a 
shroud, and, streaming far away into the quiet 
atmosphere, shot forth a glare of preternatural 
light; while a cloud of smoke settled heavily 
over the battlements in the distinct colossal figure 
of—ea horse. 


WILLIAM WILSON 


{Published in Burton’s Gentleman's Magazine, Octe- 
ber, 1839.] 


What say of it? what say CONSCIENCE grim, 
That spectre in my path? 
—Chamberiain’s Pharronida. 


Let me eall myself, for the present, William 
Wilson. The fair page now lying before me 
need not be sullied with my real appellation. 
This has been already too much an object for 
the scorn—for the horror—for the detestation 
of my race. To the uttermost regions of the 
globe have not the indignant winds bruited its 
unparalleled infamy? Oh, outcast of all outcasts 
most abandoned !—-to the earth art thou not for 
ever dead? to its honors, to its flowers, to its 
gcelden aspirations ?—and a cloud, dense, dismal, 
and limitless, does it not hang eternally between 
thy hopes and heaven? 

I would not, if I could, here or to-day, embody 
a record of my later years of unspeakable misery 
and unpardonable crime. This epoch—these later 
years—took unto themselves a sudden elevation 
in turpitude, whose origin alone it is my present 
purpose to assign. Men usually grow base by de- 
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grees. From me, in an instant, all virtue dropped 
bodily as a mantle. From comparatively trivial 
wickedness I passed, with the stride of a giant, 
into more than the enormities of an Elah- 
Gabalus. What chance—what one event brought 
this evil thing to pass, bear with me while I re- 
late. Death approaches; and the shadow which 
foreruns him has thrown a softening influence 
over my spirit. I long, in passing through the 
dim valley, for the sympathy—I had nearly said 
for the pity—of my fellow men. I would fain 
have them believe that I have been, in some meas- 
ure, the slave of circumstances beyond human 
control. I would wish them to seek out for me, 
in the details I am about to give, some little oasis 
of fatality amid a wilderness of errcr. I would 
have them allow—what they cannot refrain from 
allowing—that, although temptation may have 
erewhile existed as great, man was never thus, at 
least, tempted before—certainly, never thus fell. 
And is it therefore that he has never thus suf- 
fered? Have I not indeed been living in a dream? 
And am I not now dying a victim to the horror 
and the mystery of the wildest of all sublunary 
visions ? 

I am the descendant of a race whose imagina- 
tive and easily excitable temperament has at all 
times rendered them remarkable; and, in my 
earliest infancy, I gave evidence of having fully 
inherited the family character. As I advanced 
ia years it was more strongly developed; be- 
coming, for many reasons, a cause of serious dis- 
quietude to my friends, and of positive injury te 
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myself. I grew self-willed, addicted to the wild- 
est caprices, and a prey to the most ungovernable 
passions. Weak-minded, and beset with consti- 
tutional infirmities akin to my own, my parents 
eould do but little to check the evil propensities 
which distinguished me. Some feeble and ill- 
directed efforts resulted in complete failure on 
their part, and, of course, in total triumph on 
mine. Thenceforward my voice was a househoid 
law; and at an age when few children have aban- 
doned their leading-strings, I was left to the 
guidance of my own will, and became, in all but 
name, the master of my own actions. 

My earliest recollections of a school-life, are 
connected with a large, rambling, Elizabethan 
house, in a misty-looking village of England, 
where were a vast number of gigantic and 
gnarled trees, and where all the houses were ex- 
cessively ancient. In truth, it was a dream-like 
and spirit-soothing place, that venerable old 
town. At this moment, in fancy, I feel the re- 
freshing chilliness of its deeply-shadowed ave- 
nues, inhale the fragrance of its thousand shrub- 
beries, and thrill anew with undefinable delight, 
at the deep hollow note of the church-bell, 
breaking, each hour, with sullen and sudden roar, 
upon the stillness of the dusky atmosphere in 
which the fretted Gothic steeple lay imbedded 
and asleep. 

It gives me, perhaps, as much of pleasure as I 
can now in any manner experience, to dwell upon 
minute recollections of the school and its con- 
cerns. Steeped in misery as I am—misery, alas! 
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only too real—I shall be pardoned for seeking 
relief, however slight and temporary, in the 
wealmness of a few rambling details. These, more- 
over, utterly trivial, and even ridiculous in them- 
selves, assume, to my fancy, adventitious impor- 
tance, as connected with a period and a locality 
when and where I recognize the first ambiguous 
monitions of the destiny which afterward so 
fully overshadowed me. Let me then remember. 
The house, I have said, was old and irregular. 
The grounds were extensive, and a high and solid 
brick wall, topped with a bed of mortar and 
broken glass, encompassed the whole. This 
prison-like rampart formed the limit of our do- 
main; beyond it we saw but thrice a week—once 
every Saturday afternoon, when, attended by 
two ushers, we were permitted to take brief walks 
in a body through some of the neighboring fields 
—and twice during Sunday, when we were pa- 
raded in the same formal manner to the morning 
and evening service in the one church of the 
village. Of this church the principal of our 
school was pastor. With how deep a spirit of 
wonder and perplexity was I wont to regard him 
from our remote pew in the gallery, as, with step 
solemn and slow, he ascended the pulpit! This 
reverend man, with countenance so demurely be- 
nign, with robes so glossy and so clerically flow- 
ing, with wig so minutely powdered, so rigid and 
so vast,—could this be he who, of late, with sour 
visage, and in snuffy habiliments, administered, 
ferule in hand, the Draconian Laws of the acad- 
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emy? Oh, gigantic paradox, too utterly mon- 
strous for solution ! 

At an angle of the ponderous wall frowned a 
more ponderous gate. It was riveted and studded 
with iron bolts, and surmounted with jagged iron 
spikes. What impressions of deep awe did it in- 
spire! It was never opened save for the three 
periodical egressions and ingressions already 
mentioned; then, in every creak of its mighty 
hinges, we found a plentitude of mystery—a 
world of matter for solemn remark, or for more 
solemn meditation. 

The extensive enclosure was irregular in form, 
having many capacious recesses. Of these, three 
or four of the largest constituted the play- 
ground. It was level, and covered with fine hard 
gravel. I well remember it had no trees, nor 
benches, nor any thing similar within it. Of 
course it was in the rear of the house. In front 
lay a small parterre, planted with box and other 
shrubs, but through this sacred division we 
passed only upon rare occasions indeed—such as 
« first advent to school or final departure thence, 
or perhaps, when a parent or friend having 
called for us, we joyfully took our way home for 
the Christmas or Midsummer holidays. 

But the house!—how quaint an old building 
was this!—to me how veritable a palace of en- 
chantment! There was really no end to its wind- 
ings—to its incomprehensible subdivisions. It 
was difficult, at any given time, to say with cer- 
tainty upon which of its two stories one hap- 
pened to be. From each room to every other 
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there were sure to be found three or four steps 
either in ascent or descent. Then the lateral 
branches were innumerable—inconceivable—and 
so returning in upon themselves, that our most 
exact ideas in regard to the whole mansion were 
not very far different from those with which we 
pondered upon infinity. During the five years 
of my residence here, I was never able to ascer- 
tain with precision, in what remote locality lay 
the little sleeping apartment assigned to myself 
and some eighteen or twenty other scholars. 

The school-room was the largest in the house— 
I could not help thinking, in the world. It was 
very long, narrow, and dismally low, with point- 
ed Gothic windows and a ceiling of oak. In a 
remote and terror-inspiring angie was a square 
enclosure of eight or ten feet, comprising the 
sanctum, ‘‘during hours,’’ of our principal, the 
Reverend Dr. Bransby. It was a solid structure, 
with massy door, sooner than open which in the 
absence of the ‘‘Dominie,’’? we would all have 
willingly perished by the peine forte et dure. In 
other angles were two other similar boxes, far 
less reverenced, indeed, but still greatly matters 
of awe. One of these was the pulpit of the 
“‘elassical’’ usher, one of the ‘‘English and 
mathematical.’’ Interspersed about the room, 
crossing and recrossing in endless irregularity, 
were innumerable benches and desks, black, 
ancient, and time-worn, piled desperately with 
much bethumbed books, and so beseamed with in- 
itial letters, names at full length, grotesque fig- 
ures, and other multiplied efforts of the knife, as 
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to have entirely lost what little of original form 
might have been their portion in days long de- 
parted. A huge bucket with water stood at one 
extremity of the room, and a clock of stupendous 
dimensions at the other. 

Enecompassed by the massy walls of this ven- 
erable academy, I passed, yet not in tedium or 
disgust, the years of the third lustrum of my life. 
The teeming brain of childhood requires no ex- 
ternal world of incident to occupy or amuse it; 
and the apparently dismal monotony of a school 
was replete with more intense excitement than 
my riper youth has derived from luxury, or my 
full manhood from erime. Yet I must believe 
that my first mental development had in it much 
of the uncommon—even much of the outré. 
Upon mankind at large the events of very early 
existence rarely leave in mature age any definite 
impression. All is gray shadow—a weak and ir- 
regular remembrance—an indistinct regathering 
of feeble pleasures and phantasmagoric pains. 
With me this is not so. In childhood I must have 
felt with the energy of a man what I now find 
stamped upon memory in lines as vivid, as deep, 
and as durable as the exergues of the Cartha- 
ginian medals. 

Yet in fact—in the fact of the world’s view— 
how little was there to remember! The morn- 
ing’s awakening, the nightly summons to bed; 
the connings, the recitations; the periodical halt- 
holidays, and perambulations; the play-ground, 
with its broils, its pastimes, its intrigues ;—these, 
by a mental sorcery long forgotten, were made 
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to involve a wilderness of sensation, a world of 
rich incident, an universe of varied emotion, of 
excitement, the most passionate and spirit-stir- 
ring. “Oh, le bon temps, que ce siécle de fer!’ 

In truth, the ardor, the enthusiasm, and the 
imperiousness of my disposition, soon rendered 
me a marked character among my schoolmates, 
and by slow, but natural gradations, gave me an 
ascendancy over all not greatly older than my- 
seif ;—over all with a single exception. This ex- 
ception was found in the person of a scholar, 
who, although no relation, bore the same Chris- 
tian and surname as myself ;—a circumstance, in 
fact, little remarkable; for notwithstanding a 
noble descent, mine was one of those every-day 
appellations which seem, by prescriptive right, 
to have been, time out of mind, the common 
property of the mob. In this narrative I have 
therefore designated myself as William Wilson, 
—a fictitious title not very dissimilar to the real. 
My namesake alone, of those who in school 
phraseology constituted ‘‘our set,’’ presumed to 
compete with me in the studies of the class—in 
the sports and broils of the playground—to re- 
fuse implicit belief in my assertions, and submis- 
sion to my will—indeed, to interfere with my ar- 
bitrary dictation in any respect whatsoever. If 
there is on earth a supreme and unqualified des- 
potism, it is the despotism of a master-mind in 
boyhood over the less energetic spirits of its com- 
panions. 

Wilson’s rebellion was to me a source of the 
greatest embarrassment; the more so as, in spite 
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of the bravado with which in public I made a 
point of treating him and his pretensions, I se- 
eretly felt that I feared him, and could not help 
thinking the equality which he maintained so 
easily with myself, a proof of his true superior- 
ity; since not to be overcome cost me a perpetual 
struggle. Yet this superiority—even this equali- 
ty—was in truth acknowledged by no one but 
myself; our associates, by some unaccountable 
blindness, seemed not even to suspect it. Indeed, 
his competition, his resistance, and especially his 
impertinent and dogged interference with my 
purposes, were not more pointed than private. 
He appeared to be destitute alike of the ambition 
which urged, and of the passionate energy of 
mind which enabled me to excel. In his rivalry 
he might have been supposed actuated solely by 
a whimsical desire to thwart, astonish, or morti- 
fy myself; although there were times when I 
eould not help observing, with a feeling made up 
of wonder, abasement, and pique, that he min- 
gled with his injuries, his insults, or his contra- 
dictions, a certain most inappropriate, and assur- 
edly most unwelcome affectionateness of manner. 
I could only conceive this singular behavior to 
arise from a consummate self-conceit assuming 
the vulgar airs of patronage and protection. 
Perhaps it was this latter trait in Wilson’s 
conduct, conjoined with our identity of name, 
and the mere accident of our having entered the 
school upon the same day, which set afloat the 
notion that we were brothers, among the senior 
classes in the academy. These do not usually in- 
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quire with much strictness into the affairs of 
their juniors. I have before said, or should have 
said, that Wilson was not, in a most remote de- 
gree, connected with my family. But assuredly 
if we had been brothers we must have been 
twins; for, after leaving Dr. Bransby’s, I casual- 
ly learned that my namesake was born on the 
nineteenth of January, 1813—and this is a some- 
what remarkable coincidence; for the day is pre- 
cisely that of my own nativity. 

It may seem strange that in spite of the con- 
tinual anxiety occasioned me by the rivalry of 
Wilson, and his intolerable spirit of contradic- 
tion, I could not bring myself to hate him alto- 
gether. We had, to be sure, nearly every day a 
quarrel in which, yielding me publicly the palm 
of victory, he, in some manner, contrived to make 
me feel that it was he who had deserved it; yet 
a sense of pride on my part, and a veritable dig- 
nity on his own, kept us always upon what are 
called ‘‘speaking terms,’’ while there were many 
points of strong congeniality in our tempers, op- 
erating to awake in me a sentiment which our 
position alone, perhaps, prevented from ripening 
into friendship. It is difficult, indeed, to define, 
or even to describe, my real feelings toward him. 
They formed a motley and heterogeneous admix- 
ture ;—some petulant animosity, which was not 
yet hatred, some esteem, more respect, much fear, 
with a world of uneasy curiosity. To the moral- 
ist it will be necessary to say, in addition, that 
Wilson and myself were the most inseparable of 
companions. 
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It was no doubt the anomalous state of affairs 
existing between us, which turned all my attacks 
upon him, (and there were many, either open or 
covert) into the channel of banter or practical 
joke (giving pain while assuming the aspect of 
mere fun) rather than into a more serious and 
determined hostility. But my endeavors on this 
head were by no means uniformly successful, 
even when my plans were the most wittily con- 
eocted; for my namesake had much about him, 
in character, of that unassuming and quiet aus- 
terity which, while enjoying the poignancy of its 
own jokes, has no heel of Achilles in itself, and 
absolutely refuses to be laughed at. I could find, 
indeed, but one vulnerable point, and that, lying 
in a personal peculiarity, arising, perhaps, from 
constitutional disease, would have been spared 
by any antagonist less at his wit’s end than my- 
self ;—my rival had a weakness in the faucial or 
guttural organs, which precluded him from rais- 
ing his voice at any time above a very low whis- 
per. Of this defect I did not fail to take what 
poor advantage lay in my power. 

Wilson’s retaliations in kind were many; and 
there was one form of his practical wit that dis- 
iurbed me beyond measure. How his sagacity 
first discovered at all that so petty a thing would 
vex me, is a question I never could solve; but 
having discovered, he habitually practised the 
annoyance. I had always felt aversion to my un- 
courtly patronymie, and its very common, if not 
plebeian prenomen. The words were venom in 
my ears; and when, upon the day of my arrival, 
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a second William Wilson came also to the acade- 
my, I felt angry with him for bearing the name, 
and doubly disgusted with the name because a 
stranger bore it, who would be the cause of 
its twofold repetition, who would be constantly 
in my presence, and whose concerns, in the or- 
dinary routine of the school business, must inev- 
itably, on account of the detestable coincidence, 
be often confounded with my own. 

The feeling of vexation thus engendered grew 
stronger with every circumstance tending to 
show resemblance, moral or physical, between my 
rival and myself. I had not then discovered the 
remarkable fact that we were of the same age; 
but I saw that we were of the same height, and I 
perceived that we were even singularly alike in 
general contour of person and outline of feature. 
I was galled, too, by the rumor touching a rela- 
tionship, which had grown current in the upper 
forms. In a word, nothing could more seriously 
disturb me, (although I scrupulously concealed 
such disturbance,) than any illusion to a similar- 
ity of mind, person, or condition existing be- 
tween us. But, in truth, I had no reason to be- 
lieve that (with the exception of the matter of re- 
lationship, and in the case of Wilson himself,) 
this similarity had ever been made a subject of 
comment, or even observed at all by our school- 
fellows. That he observed it in all its bearings, 
and as fixedly as I, was apparent; but that he 
could discover in such circumstances so fruitful 
a field of annoyance, can only be attributed, as I 
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said before, to his more than ordinary penetra- 
tion. 

His cue, which was to perfect an imitation of 
myself, lay both in words and in actions; and 
most admirably did he play his part. My dress 
it was an easy matter to copy; my gait and gen- 
eral manner were without difficulty, appropri- 
ated; in spite of his constitutional defect, even 
my voice did not escape him. My louder tones 
were, of course, unattempted, but then the key, 
—it was identical; and his singular whisper, it 
grew the very echo of my own. 

How greatly this most exquisite portraiture 
harassed me (for it could not justly be termed a 
caricature), I will not now venture to describe. 
I had but one consolation—in the fact that the 
imitation, apparently, was noticed by myself 
alone, and that I had to endure only the knowing 
and strangely sarcastic smiles of my namesake 
himself. Satisfied with having produced in my 
bosom the intehded effect, he seemed to chuckle 
in seeret over the sting he had inflicted, and was 
characteristically disregardful of the public ap- 
plause which the success of his witty endeavors 
might have so easily elicited. That the school, 
indeed, did not feel his design, perceive its ac- 
complishment, and participate in his sneer, was, 
for many anxious months, a riddle I could not 
resolve. Perhaps the gradation of his copy ren- 
dered it not readily perceptible; or, more possi- 
bly, I owed my seeurity to the masterly air of the 
copyist, who, disdaining the letter (which in a 
painting is all the obtuse can see), gave but the 
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full spirit of his original for my individual con- — 
templation and chagrin. 

I have already more than once spoken of the 
disgusting air of patronage which he assumed © 
toward me, and of his frequent officious inter- 
ference with my will. This interference often © 
took the ungracious character of advice; advice © 
not openly given, but hinted or insinuated. I re- | 
ceived it with a repugnance which gained © 
strength as I grew in years. Yet, at this distant — 
day, let me do him the simple justice to acknowl- 
edge that I can recall no occasion when the sug- 
gestions of my rival were on the side of those er- 
rors or follies so usual to his immature age and 
seeming inexperience; that his moral sense, at 
least, if not his general talents and worldly wis- 
dom, was far keener than my own; and that I~ 
might, to-day, have been a better and thus a hap- © 
pier man, had I less frequently rejected the 
counsels embodied in those meaning whispers 
which I then but too cordially hated and too bit- 
terly despised. 

As it was I at length grew restive in the ex- 
treme under his distasteful supervision, and 
daily resented more and more openly, what I 
considered his intolerable arrogance. I have — 
said that, in the first years of our connection as 
schoolmates, my feelings in regard to him might 
have been easily ripened into friendship; but, in 
the latter months of my residence at the acade- 
my, although the intrusion of his ordinary man- 
ner had, beyond doubt, in some measure, abated, 
my sentiments, in nearly similar proportion, par- 
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took very much of positive hatred. Upon one 
oceasion he saw this, I think, and afterward 
avoided, or made a show of avoiding me. 

It was about the same period, if I remember 
aright, that, in an altercation of violence with 
him, in which he was more than usually thrown 
off his guard, and spoke and acted with an open- 
ness of demeanor rather foreign to his nature, I 
discovered, or fancied I discovered, in his accent, 
in his air, and general appearance, a something 
which first startled, and then deeply interested 
me, by bringing to mind dim visions of my ear- 
liest infaney—wild, confused, and thronging 
-memories of a time when memory herself was 
yet unborn. I cannot better describe the sensa- 
tion which oppressed me, than by saying that I 
could with difficulty shake off the belief of my 
having been acquainted with the being who stood 
before me, at some epoch very long ago—some 
point of the past even infinitely remote. The de- 
lusion, however, faded rapidly as it came; and I 
mention it at all but to define the day of the last 
conversation I there held with my singular 
namesake. ; 

The huge old house, with its countless sub-di- 
visions, had several large chambers communicat- 
ing with each other, where slept the greater num- 
ber of the students. There were, however (as 
must necessarily happen in a building so awk- 
wardly planned), many little nooks or recesses, 
the odds and ends of the structure; and these 
the economic ingenuity of Dr. Bransby had alse 
fitted up as dormitories, although, being the 
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merest closets, they were capable of accommodat- 
ing but a single individual. One of these small 
apartments was occupied by Wilson. 

One night, about the close of my fifth year at 
the school, and immediately after the altercation 
just mentioned, finding every one wrapped in 
sleep, I arose from bed, and, lamp in hand, stole 
through a wilderness of narrow passages, from 
my own bedroom to that of my rival. I had long 
been plotting one of those ill-natured pieces of 
practical wit at his expense in which I had hith- 
erto been so uniformly unsuccessful. It was my 
intention, now, to put my scheme in operation, 
and I resolved to make him feel the whole extent 
of the malice with which I was imbued. Having 
reached his closet, I noiselessly entered, leaving 
the lamp, with a shade over it, on the outside. I 
advanced a step and listened to the sound of his 
tranquil breathing. Assured of his being asleep, 
I returned, took the light, and with it again ap- 
proached the bed. Close curtains were around 
it, which, in the prosecution of my plan, I slowly 
and quietly withdrew, when the bright rays fell 
vividly upon the sleeper, and my eyes at the 
same moment, upon his countenance. I looked; 
—and a numbness, an iciness of feeling instantly 
pervaded my frame. My breast heaved, my 
knees tottered, my whole spirit became possessed 
with an abjectness yet intolerable horror. Gasp- 
ing for breath, I lowered the lamp in still nearer 
proximity to the face. Were these—ihese the 
lineaments of William Wilson? I saw, indeed, 
that they were his, but I shook as if with a fit of 
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the ague, in fancying they were not. What was 
there about them to confound me in this man- 
ner? I gazed;—while my brain reeled with a 
multitude of incoherent thoughts. Not thus he 
appeared—assuredly not thus—in the vivacity 
of his waking hours. The same name! the same 
contour of person! the same day of arrival at 
the academy! And then his dogged and mean- 
ingless imitation of my gait, my voice, my hab- 
its, and my manner! Was it, in truth, within the 
bounds of human possibility, that what I now 
saw was the result, merely, of the habitual prac- 
tice of this sarcastic imitation? Awe-stricken, 
and with a ereeping shudder, I extinguished the 
lamp, passed silently from the chamber, and left, 
at once, the halls of that old academy, never to 
enter them again. 

After a lapse of some months, spent at. home 
in mere idleness, I found myself a student at 
Eton. The brief interval had been sufficient to 
enfeeble my remembrance of the events at Dr. 
- Bransby’s, or at least to effect a material change 
in the nature of the feelings with which I re- 
membered them. The truth—the tragedy—of 
the drama was no more. I could now find room 
to doubt the evidence of my senses; and seldom 
called up the subject at all but with wonder at 
the extent of human credulity, and a smile at the 
vivid foree of the imagination which I heredi- 
tarily possessed. Neither was this species of 
skepticism likely to be diminished by the charac- 
ter of the life I led at Eton. The vortex of 
thoughtless folly into which I there so immedi- 
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ately and so recklessly plunged, washed away 
all but the froth of my past hours, ingulfed at 
once every solid or serious impression, and left 
to memory only the veriest levities of a former 
existence. 

I do not wish, however, to trace the course of 
my miserable profligacy here—a profligacy which 
set at defiance the laws, while it eluded the vigi- 
lance of the institution. Three years of folly, 
passed without profit, had but given me rooted 
habits of vice, and added, in a somewhat unusual 
degree, to my bodily stature, when, after a week 
of soulless dissipation, I invited a small party of 
the most dissolute students to a secret carousal 
in my chambers. We met at a late hour of the 
night; for our debaucheries were to be faith- 
fully protracted until morning. The wine flowed 
freely, and there were not wanting other and 


perhaps more dangerous seductions; so that the | 


gray dawn had already faintly appeared in the 
east while our delirious extravagance was at its 
height. Madly flushed with cards and intoxi- 
cation, I was in the act of insisting upon a toast 


ee ae 


of more than wonted profanity, when my atten- | 


tion was suddenly diverted by the violent, al- 
though partial, unclosing of the door of the 


apartment, and by the eager voice of a servant. 


from without. He said that some person, appar- 
ently in great haste, demanded to speak with me 
in the hall. 

Wildly excited with wine, the unexpected in- 
terruption rather delighted than surprised me. 
I staggered forward at once, and a few steps 
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brought me to the vestibule of the building. In 
this low and small room there hung no lamp; 
and now no light at all was admitted, save that 
of the exceedingly feeble dawn which made its 
way through the semi-circular window. As I 
put my foot over the threshold, I became aware 
of the figure of a youth about my own height, 
and habited in a white kerseymere morning 
frock, cut in the novel fashion of the one I my- 
self wore at the moment. This the faint light 
enabled me to perceive; but the features of his 
face I could not distinguish. Upon my enter- 
ing, he strode hurriedly up to me, and, seizing 
me by the arm with a gesture of petulant impa- 
tience, whispered the words ‘‘ William Wilson’? 
in my ear. 

I grew perfectly sober in an instant. 

There was that in the manner of the stranger, 
and in the tremulous shake of his uplifted 
finger, as he held it between my eyes and the 
light, which filled me with unqualified amaze- 
ment; but it was not this which had so violently 
moved me. It was the pregnancy of solemn ad- 
monition in the singular, low, hissing utterance; 
and, above all, it was the character, the tone, 
the key, of those few, simple, and familiar, yet 
whispered syllables, which came with a thousand 
thronging memories of by-gone days, and struck 
upon my soul with the shock of a galvanic bat- 
tery. Ere I could recover the use of my senses 
he was gone. 

Although this event failed not of a vivid effect 
upon my disordered imagination, yet was it 
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evanescent as vivid. For some weeks, indeed, 
I busied myself in earnest enquiry, or was 
wrapped in a cloud of morbid speculation. I 
did not pretend to disguise from my perception 
the identity of the singular individual who thus 
perseveringly interfered with my affairs, and 
harassed me with his insinuated counsel. But 
who and what was this Wilson?—and whence 
came he?—and what were his purposes? Upon 
neither of these points could I be satisfied— 
merely ascertaining, in regard to him, that a 
sudden accident in his family had caused his re- 
moval from Dr. Bransby’s academy on the after- 
noon of the day in which I myself had eloped. 
But in a brief period I ceased to think upon the 
subject, my attention being all absorbed in a con- 
templated departure for Oxford. Thither I 
soon went, the uncaleulating vanity of my pa- 
rents furnishing me with an outfit and annual 
establishment, which would enable me to indulge 
at will in the luxury already so dear to my heart 
—to vie in profuseness of expenditure with the 
haughtiest heirs of the wealthiest earldoms in 
Great Britain. 

Excited by such appliances to vice, my con- 
stitutional temperament broke forth with re- 
doubled ardor, and I spurned even the common 
restraints of decency in the mad infatuation of 
my revels. But it were absurd to pause in the 
detail of my extravagance. Let it suffice, that 
among spendthrifts I out-Heroded Herod, and 
that, giving name to a multitude of novel follies, 
I added no brief appendix to the long catalogue 


ee 
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of vices then usual in the most dissolute uni- 
versity of Europe. 

Tt could hardly be credited, however, that I 
had, even here, so utterly fallen from the gen- 
tlemanly estate, as to seek acquaintance with 
the vilest arts of the gambler by profession, and, 
having become an adept in his despicable science, 
to practice it habitually as a means of increasing 
my already enormous income at the expense of 
the weak-minded among my fellow-collegians. 
Such, nevertheless, was the fact. And the very 
enormity of this offence against all manly and 
honorable sentiment proved, beyond doubt, the 
main if not the sole reason of the impunity with 
which it was committed. Who, indeed, among 
my most abandoned associates, would not rather 
have disputed the clearest evidence of his senses, 
than have suspected of such courses, the gay, the 
frank, the generous William Wilson—the noblest 
and most liberal commoner at Oxford—him 
whose follies (said his parasites) were but the 
follies of youth and unbridled fancy—whose er- 
rors but inimitable whim—whose darkest vice 
but a careless and dashing extravagance? 

I had been now two years successfully busied 
in this way, when there came to the university 
a young parvenu nobleman, Glendenning—rich, 
said report, as Herodes Atticus—his riches, too, 
as easily acquired. I soon found him of weak 
intellect, and, of course, marked him as a fitting 
subject for my skill. I frequently engaged him 
in play, and contrived, with the gambler’s usual 
art, to let him win considerable sums, the more 
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effectually to entangle him in my snares. At 
length, my schemes being ripe, I met him (with 
the full intention that this meeting should be 
final and decisive) at the chambers of a fellow- 
commoner (Mr. Preston), equally intimate with 
both, but who, to do him justice, entertained not 
even a remote suspicion of my design. To give 
to this a better coloring, I had contrived to have 
assembled a party of some eight or ten, and was 
solicitously careful that the introduction of cards 
should appear accidental, and originate in the 
proposal of my contemplated dupe himself. To 
be brief upon a vile topic, none of the low finesse 
was omitted, so customary upon similar oceca- 
sions, that it is a just matter for wonder how any 
are still found so besotted as to fall its victim. 
We had protracted our sitting far into the 
night, and I had at length effected the manceuvre 
of getting Glendenning as my sole antagonist. 
The game, too, was my favorite écarté. The rest 
of the company, interested in the extent of our 
play, had abandoned their own cards, and were 
standing around us as spectators. The parvenu, 
who had been induced by my artifices in the 
early part of the evening, to drink deeply, now 
shuffled, dealt, or played, with a wild nervousness 
of manner for which his intoxication, I thought, 
might partially, but could not altogether account. 
In a very short period he had become my debtor 
to a large amount, when, having taken a long 
draught of port, he did precisely what I had been 
coolly anticipating—he proposed to double our 
already extravagant stakes. With a_ well- 
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feigned show of reluctance, and not until after 
my repeated refusal had seduced him into some 
angry words which gave a color of pique to my 
compliance, did I finally comply. The result, 
of course, did but prove how entirely the prey 
was in my toils: in less than an hour he had 
quadrupled his debt. For some time his coun- 
tenance had been losing the fiorid tinge lent it by 
the wine; but now, to my astonishment, I per- 
ceived that it had grown to a pallor truly fear- 
ful. I say, to my astonishment. Glendenning 
had been represented to my eager inquiries as im- 
measurably wealthy; and the sums which he 
had as yet lost, although in themselves vast, 
could not, I supposed, very seriously annoy, 
much less so violently affect him. That he was 
overcome by the wine just swallowed, was the 
idea which most readily presented itself; and, 
rather with a view to the preservation of my 
own character in the eyes of my associates, than 
from any less interested motive, I was about to 
insist, peremptorily, upon a discontinuance of 
the play, when some expressions at my elbow 
from among the company, and an ejaculation 
evineing utter despair on the part of Glenden- 
ning, gave me to understand that I had effected 
his total ruin under circumstances which, ren- 
dering him an object for the pity of all, should 
have protected him from the ill offices even of a 
fiend. 

What now might have been my conduct it is 
difficult to say. The pitiable condition of my 
dupe had thrown an air of embarrassed gloom 
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over all; and, for some moments, a profound 
silence was maintained, during which I could 
not help feeling my cheeks tingle with the many 
burning glances of scorn or reproach cast upon 
me by the less abandoned of the party. I will 
even own that an intolerable weight of anxiety 
was for a brief instant lifted from my bosom by 
the sudden and extraordinary interruption 
which ensued. The wide, heavy folding doors 
of the apartment were all at once thrown open, 
to their full extent, with a vigorous and rushing 
impetuosity that extinguished, as if by magic, 
every candle in the room. ‘Their light, in dying, 
enabled us just to perceive that a stranger had 
entered, about my own height, and closely 
muffled in a cloak. The darkness, however, was 
not total; and we could only feel that he was 
standing in our midst. Before any one of us 
could recover from the extreme astonishment into 
which this rudeness had thrown all, we heard the 
voice of the intruder. 

‘*Gentlemen.’’ he said, in a low, distinct, and 
never-to-be-forgotten whisper which thrilled to 
the very marrow of my bones, ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
make an apology for this behavior, because in 
thus behaving, I am fulfilling a duty. You are, 
beyond doubt, uninformed of the true character 
of the person who has to-night won at écarté a 
large sum of money from Lord Glendenning. I 
will therefore put you upon an expeditious and 
decisive plan of obtaining this very necessary in- 
formation. Please to examine, at your leisure, 
the inner linings of the cuff of his left sleeve, 


. 
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and the several little packages which may be 
found in the somewhat capacious pockets of his 
embroidered morning wrapper.”’ 

While he spoke, so profound was the stillness 
that one might have heard a pin drop upon the 
floor. In ceasing, he departed at once and as 
abruptly as he had entered. Can I—shail I de- 
seribe my sensations? Must I say that I felt 
all the horrors of the damned? Most assuredly 
I had little time for reflection. Many hands 
‘roughly seized me upon the spot, and lights were 
immediately reproduced. A search ensued. In 
the lining of my sleeve were found all the court 
cards essential in écarté, and in the pockets of 
my wrapper, a number of packs, fac-similes of 
those used at our sittings, with the single excep- 
tion that mine were of the species called, tech- 
nically, arrondées; the honors being slightly 
convex at the ends, the lower cards slightly 
convex at the sides. In this disposition, the 
dupe who cuts, as customary, at the length of 
the pack, will invariably find that he cuts his an- 
tagonist an honor; while the gambler, cutting at 
the breadth, will, as certainly, cut nothing for his 
victim which may count in the records of the 
game. 

Any burst of indignation upon this discov- 
ery would have affected me less than the silent 
contempt, or the sarcastic composure, with 
which it was received. 

‘‘Mr. Wilson,’’ said our host, stooping to re- 
move from beneath his feet an exceedingly lux- 
urious cloak of rare furs, ‘‘Mr. Wilson, this is 
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your property.’’ (The weather was cold; and, — 
upon quitting my own room, I had thrown a 
eloak over my dressing wrapper, putting it off 
upon reaching the scene of play.) ‘‘I presume 
it is supererogatory to seek here (eyeing the 
folds of the garment with a bitter smile) for any 
farther evidence of your skill. Indeed, we have 
had enough. You will see the necessity, I hope, 
of quitting Oxford—at all events, of quitting 
instantly my chambers.”’ 

Abased, humbled to the dust as I then was, 
it is probable that I should have resented this 
galling language by immediate personal violence, 
had not my whole attention been at the moment 
arrested by a fact of the most startling charac- 
ter. The cloak which I had worn was of a rare 
description of fur; how rare, how extravagantly 
eostly, I shall not venture to say. Its fashion, 
too, was of my own fantastic invention; for I 
was fastidious to an absurd degree of coxcombry, 
in matters of this frivolous nature. When, 
therefore, Mr. Preston reached me that which he 
had picked up upon the floor, and near the fold- 
ing-doors of the apartment, it was with an aston- 
ishment nearly bordering upon terror, that I 
perceived my own already hanging on my arm, 
(where I had no doubt unwittingly placed it,) 
and that the one presented me was but its exact 
counterpart in every, in even the minutest pos- 
sible particular. The singular being who had so 
disastrously exposed me, had been muffled, I re- 
membered, in a cloak; and none had been worn 
at all by any of the members of our party, with 
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the exception of myself. Retaining some pres- 
ence of mind, I took the one offered me by Pres- 
ton; placed it, unnoticed, over my own; left the 
apartment with a resolute scowl of defiance; and, 
next morning ere dawn of day, commenced a 
hurried journey from Oxford to the continent, 
in a perfect agony of horror and of shame. 

I fled in vain. My evil destiny pursued me 
as if in exultation, and proved, indeed, that the 
exercise of its mysterious dominion had as yet 
only begun. Scarcely had I set foot in Paris, 
ere I had fresh evidence of the detestable inter- 
est taken by this Wilson in my concerns. Years 
flew, while I experienced no relief. Villain !— 
at Rome, with how untimely, yet with how spec- 
tral an officiousness, stepped he in between me 
and my ambition! at Vienna, too—at Berlin— 
and at Moscow! Where, in truth, had I not bit- 
ter cause to curse him within my heart? From 
his inscrutable tyranny did I at length flee, 
panic-stricken, as from a pestilence; and to the 
very ends of the earth I fled % im vain. og 

And again, and again, in secret communion 
with my own spirit, would I demand the ques- 
tions ‘‘ Who is he?—whence came he ?—and what 
are his objects?’’ But no answer was there 
found. And now I scrutinized, with a minute 
scrutiny, the forms, and the methods, and the 
leading traits of his impertinent supervision. 
But even here there was very little upon which 
to base a conjecture. It was noticeable, indeed, 
that, in no one of the multiplied instances in 
which he had of late crossed my path, had he so 
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erossed it except to frustrate those schemes, or te 
disturb those actions, which, if fully carried out, 
might have resulted in bitter mischief. Poor 
justification this, in truth, for an authority so 
imperiously assumed! Poor indemnity for nat- 
ural rights of self-agency so pertinaciously, so 
insultingly denied! 

I had also been forced to notice that my tor- 
mentor, for a very long period of time, (while 
scrupulously and with miraculous dexterity 
maintaining his whim of an identity of apparel 
with myself,) had so contrived it, in the execu- 
tion of his varied interference with my will, that 
I saw not, at any moment, the features of his 
face. Be Wilson what he might, this, at least, 
was but the veriest of affectation, or of folly. 
Could he, for an instant, have supposed that, in 
my admonisher at Eton—in the destroyer of my 
honor at Oxford,—in him who thwarted my am- 
_ bition at Rome, my revenge at Paris, my pas- 
sionate love at Naples, or what he falsely termed 
my avarice in Egypt,—that in this, my arch- 
enemy and evil genius, I could fail to recognize 
the William Wilson of my school-boy days,—the 
name-sake, the companion, the rival,—the hated 
and dreaded rival at Dr. Bransby’s? Impos- 
sible!—But let me hasten to the last 7s 
scene of the drama. 

Thus far I had suecumbed supinely to this i im- 
perious domination. The sentiment of deep awe 
with which I habitually regarded the elevated 
character, the majestic wisdom, the apparent 
omnipresence and omnipotence of Wilson, added 
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to a feeling of even terror, with which certain 
other traits in his nature and assumptions in- 
spired me, had operated, hitherto, to impress me 
with an idea of my own utter weakness and help- 
lessness, and to suggest an implicit, although bit- 
terly reluctant submission to his arbitrary will. 
But, of late days, I had given myself up entirely 
to wine; and its maddening influence upon my 
hereditary temper rendered me more and more 
“impatient of control. I began to murmur,—to 
hesitate,—to resist. And was it only fancy which 
induced me to believe that, with the increase of 
my own firmness, that of my tormentor under- 
went a proportional diminution? Be this as it 
may, I now began to feel the inspiration of a 
burning hope, and at length nurtured in my se- 
eret thoughts a stern and desperate resolution 
that I would submit no longer to be enslaved. 

It was at Rome, during the Carnival of 18—, 
that I attended a masquerade in the palazzo of 
the Neapolitan Duke Di Broglio. I had indulged 
more freely than usual in the excesses of the 
wine-table; and now the suffocating atmosphere 
of the crowded rooms irritated me beyond en- 
durance. The difficulty, too, of forcing my way 
through the mazes of the company contributed 
not a little to the ruffling of my temper; for I 
was anxiously seeking (let me not say with what 
unworthy motive) the young, the gay, the beau- 
tiful wife of the aged and doting Di Broglio. 
With a too unscrupulous confidence she had pre- 
viously communicated to me the secret of the cos- 
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tume in which she would be habited, and now, 
having caught a glimpse of her person, I was 
hurrying to make my way into her presence. At 
this moment I felt a light hand placed upon my 
shoulder, and that ever-remembered, low, dam- 
nable whisper within my ear. 

In an absolute frenzy of wrath, I turned at 
once upon him who had thus interrupted me, and 
seized him violently by the collar. He was at- 
tired, as I had expected, in a costume altogether 
similar to my own; wearing a Spanish cloak of 
blue velvet, begirt about the waist with a crim- 
son belt sustaining a rapier. A mask of black 
silk entirely covered his face. 

‘* Scoundrel! ’’ I said, in a voice husky with 
rage, while every syllable I uttered seemed as 
new fuel to my fury; ‘‘ scoundrel! impostor! 
accursed villain! you shall not—you shall not 
dog me unto death! Follow me, or I stab you 
where you stand! ’’—and I broke my way from 
the ball-room into a small ante-chamber adjoin- 
ing, dragging him unresistingly with me as I 
went. 

Upon entering, I thrust him furiously from 
me. He staggered against the wall, while I closed 
the door with an oath, and commanded him to | 
draw. He hesitated but for an instant; then, 
with a slight sigh, drew in silence, and put him- 
self upon his defence. 

The contest was brief indeed. I was frantic 
with every species of wild excitement, and felt 
within my single arm the energy and power of 
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a multitude. In a few seconds I forced him by 
sheer strength against the wainscoting, and thus, 
getting him at mercy, plunged my sword, with 


- brute ferocity, repeatedly through and through 


his bosom. 

At that instant some person tried the latch 
of the door. I hastened to prevent an intrusion, 
and then immediately returned to my dying an- 
tagonist. But what human language ean ade- 
quately portray that astonishment, that horror 
which possessed me at the spectacle then pre- 
sented to view? The brief moment in which I 
averted my eyes had been sufficient to produce, 
apparently, a material change in the arrange- 
ments at the upper or farther end of the room. 
A large mirror,—so at first it seemed to me in 
my confusion—now stood where none had been 
perceptible before; and as I stepped up to it in 
extremity of terror, mine own image, but with 
features all pale and dabbled in blood, advanced 
to meet me with a feeble and tottering gait. 

Thus it appeared, I say, but was not. It was 
my antagonist—it was Wilson, who then stood 
before me in the agonies of his dissolution. His 
mask and cloak lay, where he had thrown them, 
upon the floor. Not a thread in all his raiment 
—not a line in all the marked and singular linea- 
ments of his face which was not, even in the most 
' absolute identity, mine own! 

It was Wilson; but he spoke no longer in a 
whisper, and I could have fancied that I myself 
was speaking while he said: 
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“*You have conquered, and I yield. Yet hence- 
forward art thou also dead—dead to the World, 
to Heaven, and to Hope! In me didst thou exist 
—and, in my death, see by this image, which is 
eae how utterly thou hast murdered thy- 
self. 


THE MAN OF THE CROWD 


[Published in Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, De- 
cember, 1840. ] 


Ce grand malheur, de ne pouvoir étre seul.—La Bruyére. 


Ir was well said of a eertain German book 
that ‘‘ es lassé sich nicht lesen ’’—it does not per- 
mit itself to be read. There are some secrets 
which do not permit themselves to be told. Men 
die nightly in their beds, wringing the hands of 
ghostly confessors, and looking them piteously in 
the eyes—die with despair of heart and convul- 
sion of throat, on account of the hideousness of 
mysteries which will not suffer themselves to be 
revealed. Now and then, alas! the conscience of 
man takes up a burden so heavy in horror that 
it can be thrown down only into the grave. And 
thus the essence of all crime is undivulged. 

Not long ago, about the closing in of an even- 
ing in autumn, I sat at the large bow-window of 
the D Coffee-House in London. For some 
months I had been ill in health, but was now 
convalescent, and, with returning strength, 
found myself in one of those happy moods which 
are so precisely the converse of ennui—moods of 
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the keenest appetency, when the film from the 
mental vision departs—the ’ayAts } mpiv é&ryev 
—and the intellect, electrified, surpasses as 
greatly its every-day condition, as does the vivid 
yet candid reason of Leibnitz, the mad and flimsy 
rhetoric of Gorgias. Merely to breathe was en- 
joyment; and I derived positive pleasure even 
from many of the legitimate sources of pain. I 
felt a calm but inquisitive interest in every thing. 
With a cigar in my mouth and a newspaper in 
my lap, I had been amusing myself for the 
greater part of the afternoon, now in poring over 
advertisements, now in observing the promiscu- 
ous company in the room, and now in peering 
through the smoky panes into the street. 

This latter is one of the principal thorough- 
fares of the city, and had been very much crowd- 
ed during the whole day. But, as the darkness 
eame on, the throng momently increased; and, 
by the time the lamps were well lighted, two 
dense and continuous tides of population were 
rushing past the door. At this particular period 
of the evening I had never before been in a simi- 
lar situation, and the tumultuous sea of human 
heads filled me, therefore, with a delicious noy- 
elty of emotion. I gave up, at length, all care 
of things within the hotel, and became absorbed 
in contemplation of the scene without. 

At first my observations took an abstract and 
generalizing turn. I looked at the passengers in 
masses, and thought of them in their aggregate 
relations. Soon, however, I descended to detaiis, 
and regarded with minute interest the innumera- 
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ble varieties of figure, dress, air, gait, visage, and 
expression of countenance. 

By far the greater number of those who went 
by had a satisfied, business-like demeanor, and 
seemed to be thinking only of making their way 
through the press. Their brows were knit, and 
their eyes rolled quickly; when pushed against 
by fellow-wayfarers they evinced no symptom of 
impatience, but adjusted their clothes and hur- 
ried on. Others, still a numerous class, were rest- 
less in their movements, had flushed faces, and 
talked and gesticulated to themselves, as if feel- 
ing in solitude on account of the very denseness 
of the company around. When impeded in their 
progress, these people suddenly ceased mutter- 
ing; but redoubled their gesticulations, and 
awaited, with an absent and overdone smile upon 
their lips, the course of the persons impeding 
them. If jostled, they bowed profusely to the 
jostlers, and appeared overwhelmed with confu- 
sion.—There was nothing very distinctive about 
these two large classes beyond what I have noted. 
Their habiliments belonged to that order which 
is pointedly termed the decent. They were un- 
doubtedly noblemen, merchants, attorneys, 
tradesmen, stock-jobbers—the Eupatrids and the 
common-places of society—men of leisure and 
men actively engaged in affairs of their own— 
conducting business upon its own responsibility. 
They did not greatly excite my attention. 

The tribe of clerks was an obvious one; and 
here I discerned two remarkable divisions. There 
were the junior clerks of flash houses—young 
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gentlemen with tight coats, bright boots, well- 
oiled hair, and supercilious lips. Setting aside 
a certain dapperness of carriage, which may be 
termed deskism for want of a better word, the 
manner of these persons seemed to be an exact 
facsimile of what had been the perfection of bon 
ton about twelve or eighteen months before. They 
wore the cast-off graces of the gentry ;—and this, 
I believe, involves the best definition of the class. 

The division of the upper clerks of staunch 
firms, or of the ‘‘ steady old fellows,’’ it was not 
possible to mistake. These were known by their 
coats and pantaloons of black or brown, made 
to sit comfortably, with white cravats and waist- 
coats, broad solid-looking shoes, and thick hose 
or gaiters. They had all slightly bald heads, from 
which the right ears, long used to pen-holding, 
had an odd habit of standing off on end. I ob- 
served that they always removed or settled their 
hats with both hands, and wore watches, with 
short gold chains of a substantial and ancient 
pattern. Theirs was the affectation of respect- 
ability—if indeed there be an affectation so hon- 
orable. 

There were many individuals of dashing ap- 
pearance, whom I easily understood as belonging 
to the race of swell pick-pockets, with which all 
great cities are infested. I watched these gentry 
with much inquisitiveness, and found it difficult 
to imagine how they should ever be mistaken for 
gentlemen by gentlemen themselves. Their volu- 
minousness of wristband, with an air of excessive 
frankness, should betray them at once. 
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The gamblers, of whom I descried not a few, 
were still more easily recognizable. They wore 
every variety of dress, from that of the desperate 
thimble-rig bully, with velvet waistcoat, fancy 
neckerchief, gilt chains, and filagreed buttons, to 
that of the scrupulously inornate clergyman, 
than which nothing could be less liable to sus- 
picion. Still all were distinguished by a certain 
sodden swarthiness of complexion, a filmy dim- 
ness of eye, and pallor and compression of lip. 
There were two other traits, moreover, by which 
I could always detect them: a guarded lowness 
of tone in conversation, and a more than ordinary 
extension of the thumb in a direction at right 
angles with the fingers. Very often, in company. 
with these sharpers, I observed an order of men 
somewhat different in habits, but still birds of a 
kindred feather. They may be defined as the 
gentlemen who live by their wits. They seem to 
prey upon the public in two battalions—that of 
the dandies and that of the military men. Of 
the first grade the leading features are long locks 
and smiles; of the second, frogged coats and 
frowns. 

Descending in the scale of what is termed gen- 
tility, I found darker and deeper themes for 
speculation. I saw Jew pedlars, with hawk eyes 
flashing from countenances whose every other 
feature wore only an expression of abject humil- 
ity; sturdy professional street beggars scowling 
upon mendicants of a better stamp, whom de- 
spair alone had driven forth into the night for 
charity ; feeble and ghastly invalids, upon whom 
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death had placed a sure hand, and who sidled 
and tottered through the mob, looking every one 
beseechingly in the face, as if in search of some 
chance consolation, some lost hope; modest young 
girls returning from long and late labor to a 
cheerless home, and shrinking more tearfully 
than indignantly from the glances of ruffians, 
whose direct contact, even, could not be avoided; 
women of the town of all kinds and of all ages 
—the unequivocal beauty in the prime of her 
womanhood, putting one in mind of the statue 
in Lucian, with the surface of Parian marble, 
and the interior filled with filth—the loathsome 
and utterly lost leper in rags—the wrinkled, be- 
jewelled, and paint-begrimed beldame, making a 
last effort at youth—the mere child of immature 
form, yet, from long association, an adept in the 
dreadful coquetries of her trade, and burning 
with a rabid ambition to be ranked the equal of 
her elders in vice; drunkards innumerable and 
indescribable—some in shreds and patches, reel- 
ing, inarticulate, with bruised visage and lack- 
lustre eyes—some in whole although filthy gar- 
ments, with a slightly unsteady swagger, thick 
sensual lips, and hearty-looking rubicund faces 
—others clothed in materials which had once 
been good, and which even now were scrupu- 
Jously well brushed—men who walked with a 
more than naturally firm and springy step, but 
whose countenances were fearfully pale, and 
whose eyes were hideously wild and red; and who 
elutched with quivering fingers, as they strode 
through the crowd, at every object which came 
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within their reach; beside these, pie-men, porters, 
coal-heavers, sweeps; organ-grinders, monkey- 
exhibitors, and ballad-mongers, those who vended 
with those who sang; ragged artizans and ex- 
hausted laborers of every description, and all 
full of a noisy and inordinate vivacity which 
jarred discordantly upon the ear, and gave an 
aching sensation to the eye. 

As the night deepened, so deepened to me the 
interest of the scene; for not only did the gen- 
eral character of the crowd materially alter (its 
gentler features retiring in the gradual with- 
drawal of the more orderly portion of the peo- 
ple, and its harsher ones coming out into bolder 
relief, as the late hour brought forth every spe- 
cies of infamy from its den), but the rays of 
the gas-lamps, feeble at first in their struggle 
with the dying day, had now at length gained 
ascendancy, and threw over every thing a fitful 
and garish lustre. All was dark yet splendid— 
as that ebony to which has been likened the style 
of Tertullian. 

The wild effects of the light enchained me to 
an examination of individual faces; and although 
the rapidity with which the world of light flitted 
before the window prevented me from casting 
more than a glance upon each visage, still it 
seemed that, in my then peculiar mental state, 
I could frequently read, even in that brief in- 
terval of a glance, the history of long years. 

With my brow to the glass, I was thus occu- 
pied in scrutinizing the mob, when suddenly 
there came into view a countenance (that of a 
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decrepit old man, some sixty-five or seventy years 
of age)—a countenance which at once arrested 
and absorbed my whole attention, on account of 
the absolute idiosyncrasy of its expression. Any 
thing even remotely resembling that expression 
I had never seen before. I well remember that 
my first thought, upon beholding it, was that 
Retzch, had he viewed it, would have greatly 
preferred it to his own pictural incarnations of 
the fiend. As I endeavored, during the brief 
minute of my original survey, to form some an- 
alysis of the meaning conveyed, there arose con- 
fusedly and paradoxically within my mind, the 
ideas of vast mental power, of caution, of penu- 
riousness, of avarice, of coolness, of malice, of 
blood-thirstiness, of triumph, of merriment, of 
excessive terror, of intense—of supreme despair. 
I felt singularly aroused, startled, fascinated. 
‘* How wild a history,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘ is 
written within that bosom! ’’ Then came a crav- 
ing desire to keep the man in view—to know 
more of him. Hurriedly putting on an overcoat, 
and seizing my hat and cane, I made my way © 
into the street, and pushed through the crowd in 
the direction which I had seen him take; for he 
had already disappeared. With some little dif- 
ficulty I at length came within sight of him, 
approached, and followed him closely, yet cau- 
tiously, so as not to attract his attention. 

I had now a good opportunity of examining 
his person. He was short in stature, very thin, 
and apparently very feeble. His clothes, gener- 
ally, were filthy and ragged; but as he came now 
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and then, within the strong glare of a lamp, I 
perceived that his linen, although dirty, was of 
beautiful texture; and my vision deceived me, 
or, through a rent in a closely-buttoned and evi- 
dently second-handed roquelaire which envel- 
oped him, I caught a glimpse both of a diamond 
and of a dagger. These observations heightened 
_ my curiosity, and I resolved to follow the stran- 
ger whithersoever he should go. 

It was now fully night-fall, and a thick humid 
fog hung over the city, soon ending in a settled 
and heavy rain. This change of weather had an 
odd effect upon the crowd, the whole of which 
was at once put into new commotion, and over- 
shadowed by a world of umbrellas, The waver, 
the jostle, and the hum increased in a tenfold de- 
gree. For my own part I did not much regard 
the rain—the lurking of an old fever in my sys- 
tem rendering the moisture somewhat too dan- 
gerously pleasant. Tying a handkerchief about 
my mouth, I kept on. For half an hour the old 
man held his way with difficulty along the great 
thoroughfare; and I here walked close at his el- 
bow through fear of losing sight of him. Never 
once turning his head to look back, he did not 
observe me. By and by he passed into a cross 
street, which, although densely filled with people, 
was not quite so much thronged as the main one 
he had quitted. Here a change in his demeanor 
became evident. He walked more slowly and 
with less object than before—more hesitatingly. 
He crossed and re-crossed the way repeatedly, 
without apparent aim; and the press was still 
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so thick, that, at every such movement, I was 
obliged to follow him closely. The street was a 
narrow and long one, and his course lay within it 
for nearly an hour, during which the passengers 
had gradually diminished to about that number 
which is ordinarily seen at noon on Broadway 
near the park—so vast a difference is there be- 
tween a London populace and that of the most 
frequented American city. A second turn 
brought us into a square, brilliantly lighted, and 
overflowing with life. The old manner of the 
stranger re-appeared. His chin fell upon his 
breast, while his eyes rolled wildly from under 
his knit brows, in every direction, upon those 
who hemmed him in. He urged his way steadily 
and perseveringly. I was surprised, however, to 
find, upon his having made the circuit of the 
square, that ne turned and retraced his steps. 
Still more was I astonished to see him repeat the 
same walk several times—once nearly detecting 
me as he came round with a sudden movement. 
In this exercise he spent another hour, at the 
end of which we met with far less interruption 
from passengers than at first. The rain fell fast; 
the air grew cool; and the people were retiring 
to their homes. With a gesture of impatience, 
the wanderer passed into a by-street compara- — 
tively deserted. Down this, some quarter of a 
mile long, he rushed with an activity I could not 
have dreamed of seeing in one so aged, and which 
put me to much trouble in pursuit. A few min- 
utes brought us to a large and busy bazaar, with 
the localities of which the stranger appeared well 
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acquainted, and where his original demeanor 
again became apparent, as he forced his way to 
and fro, without aim, among the host of buyers 
and sellers. 

During the hour and a half, or thereabouts, 
which we passed in this place, it required much 
caution on my part to keep him within reach 
without attracting his observation. Luckily I 
wore a pair of caoutchouc over-shoes, and could 
move about in perfect silence. At no moment did 
he see that I watched him. He entered shop af- 
ter shop, priced nothing, spoke no word, and 
looked at all objects with a wild and vacant stare. 
I was now utterly amazed at his behavior, and 
tirmly resolved that we should not part until I 
had satisfied myself in some measure respecting 
him. 

A loud-toned clock struck eleven, and the com- 
pany were fast deserting the bazaar. <A shop- 
keeper, in putting up a shutter, jostled the old 
man, and at the instant I saw a strong shudder 
come over his frame. He hurried into the street, 
looked anxiously around him for an instant, and 
then ran with incredible swiftness through many 
erooked and peopleless lanes, until we emerged 
once more upon the great thoroughfare whence 
we had started—the street of the D Hotel. 
It no longer wore, however, the same aspect. It 
was still brilliant with gas; but the rain fell 
fiercely, and there were few persons to be seen. 
The stranger grew pale. He walked moodily 
some paces up the once populous avenue, then, 
with a heavy sigh, turned in the direction of the 
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river, and, plunging through a great variety of 
devious ways, came out, at length, in view of one — 
of, the principal theatres. It was about being 
closed, and the audience were thronging from the 
doors. I saw the old man gasp as if for breath 
while he threw himself amid the crowd; but I | 
thought that the intense agony of his counte- © 
nance had, in some measure, abated. His head © 
again fell upon his breast; he appeared as I had 
seen him at first. I observed that he now took 
the course in which had gone the greater number ~ 
of the audience—but, upon the whole, I was at a 
loss to comprehend the waywardness of his ac- 
tions. 

As he proceeded, the company grew more scat- — 
tered, and his old uneasiness and vacillation was — 
resumed. For some time he followed closely a — 
party of some ten or twelve roisterers; but from 
this number one by one dropped off, until three 
only remained together, in a narrow and gloomy 
lane, little frequented. The stranger paused, — 
and, for a moment, seemed lost in thought; then, 
with every mark of agitation, pursued rapidly a 
route which brought us to the verge of the city, ; 
amid regions very different from those we had — 
hitherto traversed. It was the most noisome 
quarter of London, where every thing wore the 
worst impress of the most deplorable poverty, 
and of the most desperate crime. By the dim 
light of an accidental lamp, tall, antique, worm- 
eaten, wooden tenements were seen tottering to 
their fall, in directions so many and capricious, — 
that searce the semblance of a passage was dis- 
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eernible between them. The paving-stones lay, 
at random, displaced from their beds by the 
rankly-growing grass. Horrible filth fahtered in 
the dammed-up gutters.. The whole atmosphere 
teemed with desolation. Yet, as we proceeded, 
the sounds of human life revived by sure degrees, 
and at length large bands of the most abandoned 
of a London populace were seen reeling to and 
fro. The spirits of the old man again flickered 
up, as a lamp which is near its death-hour. Once 
more he strode onward with elastic tread. Sud- 
denly a corner was turned, a blaze of light burst 
upon our sight, and we stood before one of the 
huge suburban temples of Intemperanee—one of 
the palaces of the fiend, Gin. 
- It was now nearly daybreak; but a number of 
wretched inebriates still pressed in and out of 
the flaunting entrance. With a half shriek of 
joy the old man forced a passage within, re- 
sumed at once his original bearing, and stalked 
backward and forward, without apparent object, 
among the throng. He had not been thus long 
occupied, however, before a rush to the doors 
gave token that the host was closing them for the 
night. It was something even more intense than 
despair that I then observed upon the counte- 
nance of the singular being whom I had watched 
so pertinaciously. Yet he did not hesitate in his 
eareer, but, with a mad energy, retraced his steps 
at once, to the heart of the mighty London. 
Long and swiftly he fled, while I followed him in 
the wildest amazement, resolute not to abandon 
a scrutiny in which I now felt an interest all-ab- 
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sorbing. The sun arose while we proceeded, and, | 


when we had once again reached that most 


thronged mart of the populous town, the street of 
the D—— Hotel, it presented an appearance of 
human bustle and activity scarcely inferior to 
what I had seen on the evening before. And 
here, long, amid the momently increasing confu- 
sion, did I persist in my pursuit of the stranger. 
But, as usual, he walked to and fro, and during 
the day did not pass from out the turmoil of that 
street. And, as the shades of the second evening 
came on, I grew wearied unto death, and, stop- 
ping fully in front of the wanderer, gazed at him 
steadfastly in the face. He noticed me not, but re- 
sumed his solemn walk, while I, ceasing to follow, 
remained absorbed in contemplation. ‘‘This old 


man,’’ I said at length, ‘‘is the type and the gen- 


ius of deep crime. He refuses to be alone. He 


is the man of the crowd. It will be in vain to— 
follow; for I shall learn no more of him, nor of — 


his deeds. The worst heart of the world is a 
grosser book than the ‘‘Hortulus Anime,’’* and 


perhaps it is but one of the great mercies of God 


that ‘es lasst sich nicht lesen.’ ’’ 


*“The Hortulus Anime cum Oratiunculis Aliquibus Super- 
additis ” of Griininger. 


THE IMP OF THE PERVERSE 


{Published in Graham’s Magazine, July, 1845.] 


In the consideration of the faculties and im- 
pulses—of the prima mobilia of the human soul, 
the phrenologists have failed to make room for a 
propensity which, although obviously existing as 
a radical, primitive, irreducible sentiment, has 
been equally overlooked by all the moralists who 
have preceded them. In the pure arrogance of 
the reason, we have all overlooked it. We have 
suffered its existence to escape our senses, solely 
through want of belief—of faith ;—whether it be 
faith in Revelation, or faith in the Kabbala. The 
idea of it has never occurred to us, simply be- 
cause of its supererogations. We saw no need 
of impulse— for the propensity. We could 
not perceive its necessity. We could not un- 
derstand, that is to say, we could not have un- 
derstood, had the notion of this primum mobile | 
ever obtruded itself ;—we could not have under- 
stood in what manner it might be made to fur- , 
ther the objects of humanity, either temporal or 
eternal. It cannot be denied that phrenology 
and, in great measure, all metaphysicianism have 
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been concocted a priori. The intellectual or logi- — 


cal man, rather than the understanding or obser- 
vant man, set himself to imagine designs—to die- 
tate purposes to God. Having thus fathomed, to 
his satisfaction, the intentions of Jehovah, out of 
these intentions he built his innumerable systems 
of mind. In the matter of phrenology, for exam- 


ple, we first determined, naturally enough, that ’ 


it was the design of the Deity that man should 
eat. We then assigned to man an organ of ali- 


mentiveness, and this organ is the scourge with © 


which the Deity compels man, will-I nill-I, into 
eating. Secondly, having settled it to be God’s 
will that man should continue his species, we dis- 
covered an organ of amativeness, forthwith. 
And so with combativeness, with ideality, with 


causality, with constructiveness,—so, in short, — 
with every organ, whether representing a pro- — 


pensity, a moral sentiment, or a faculty of the 


pure intellect. And in these arrangements of © 
the principia of human action, the Spurzheim- — 


ites, whether right or wrong, in part, or upon the 


whole, have but followed, in principle, the foot- 
steps of their predecessors; deducing and estab- 
lishing every thing from the preconceived des- 


tiny of man, and upon the ground of the objects — 


of his Creator. 

It would have been wiser, it would have been 
safer, to classify (if classify we must) upon the 
basis of what man usually or occasionally did, 
and was always occasionally doing, rather than 
upon the basis of what we took it for granted the 
Deity intended him to do. If we cannot compre- 
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hend God in his visible works, how then in his in- 
conceivable thoughts, that call the works into be- 
ing If we cannot understand him in his objec- 
tive creatures, how then in his substantive moods 
and phases of creation ? 

Induction, a posteriori, would have brought 
phrenology to admit, as an innate and primitive 
principle of human action, a paradoxical some- 
thing, which we may call perverseness, for want 
of a more characteristic term. In the sense I in- 
tend, it is, in fact, a mobile without motive, a mo- 
tive not motivirt. Through its promptings we act 
without comprehensible object; or, if this shall 
be understood as a contradiction in terms, we 
may so far modify the proposition as to say, that 
through its promptings we act, for the reason 
that we should not. In theory, no reason can be 
more unreasonable; but, in fact, there is none 
more strong. With certain minds, under certain 
conditions, it becomes absoiutely irresistible. I 
am not more certain that I breathe, than that the 
assurance of the wrong or error of any action is 
often the one unconquerable force which impels 
us, and alone impels us to its prosecution. Nor 
will this overwhelming tendency to do wrong for 
the wrong’s sake admit of analysis, or resolution 
into ulterior elements. It is a radical, a primi- 
tive impulse—elementary. It will be said, I am 
aware, that when we persist in acts beeause we 
feel we should not persist in them, our conduct 
is but a modification of that which ordinarily 
springs from the combativeness of phrenology. 
But a glance will show the fallacy of this idea. 
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The phrenological combativeness has for its es- 
sence, the necessity of self-defense. It is our 
safeguard against injury. Its principle regards 
our well-being; and thus the desire to be well is 
excited simultaneously with its development. It 
follows, that the desire to be well must be excited — 
simultaneously with any principle which shall be 
merely a modification of combativeness, but in 
the case of that something which I term perverse- 
ness, the desire to be well is not only not aroused, | 
but a strongly antagonistical sentiment exists. 
An appeal to one’s own heart is, after all, the 
best reply to the sophistry just noticed. No one © 
who trustingly consults and thoroughly ques- 
tions his own soul, will be disposed to deny the 
entire radicalness of the propensity in question. 
It is not more incomprehensible than distinctive. © 
There lives no man who at some period has not — 
been tormented, for example, by an earnest 
desire to tantalize a listener by circumlocution. © 
The speaker is aware that he displeases; he has — 
every intention to please; he is usually curt, pre-_ 
cise and clear; the most laconic and luminous 
language is struggling for utterance upon his 
tongue; it is only with difficulty that he restrains — 
himself from giving it flow; he dreads and dep- 
recates the anger of him whom he addresses; yet, 
the thought strikes him, that by certain involu-— 
tions and parentheses, this anger may be engen- 
dered. That single thought is enough. The im- 
pulse increases to a wish, the wish to a desire, the 
desire to an uncontrollable longing, and the long. 
ing (to the deep regret and mortification of the 
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speaker, and in defiance of all consequences) is 
indulged. 

We have a task before us which must be speed- 
ily performed. We know that it will be ruinous 
to make delay. The most important crisis of our 
life calls, trumpet-tongued, for immediate energy 
and action. We glow, we are consumed with 
- eagerness to commence the work, with the antici- 
pation of whose glorious result our whole souls 
are on fire. It must, it shall be undertaken to- 
day, and yet we put it off until to-morrow; and 
why? There is no answer, except that we feel 
perverse, using the word with no comprehension 
of the principle. To-morrow arrives, and with 
it a more impatient anxiety to do our duty, but 
with this very increase of anxiety arrives, also, a 
nameless, a positively fearful, because unfath- 
omable, craving for delay. This craving gathers 
strength as the moments fly. The last hour for 
action is at hand. We tremble with the violence 
of the conflict within us,—of the definite with the 
indefinite—of the substance with the shadow. 
But, if the contest have proceeded thus far, it is 
the shadow which prevails,—we struggle in vain. 
The clock strikes, and is the knell of our welfare. 
At the same time, it is the chanticleer-note to the 
ghost that has so long overawed us. It flies—it 
disappears—we are free. The old energy re- 
turns. We will labor now. Alas, it is too late! 

We stand upon the brink of a precipice. We 
peer into the abyss—we grow sick and dizzy. 
Our first impulse is to shrink from the danger. 
Unaccountably we remain. By slow degrees our 
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sickness and dizziness and horror become merged 
in a cloud of unnamable feeling. By gradations, 
still more imperceptible, this cloud assumes 
shape, as did the vapor from the bottle out of 
which arose the genius in the Arabian Nights. 
But out of this owr cloud upon the precipice’s 
edge, there grows into palpability, a shape, far 
more terrible than any genius or any demon of a 
tale, and yet it is but a thought, although a fear- 
ful one, and one which chills the very marrow of 
our bones with the fierceness of the delight of its 
horror. It is merely the idea of what would be | 
our sensations during the sweeping precipitancy 
of a fall from such a height. And this fall—this © 
rushing annihilation—for the very reason that it ; 
involves that one most ghastly and loathsome — 
images of death and suffering which have ever 
presented themselves to our imagination—for — 
this very cause do we now the most vividly desire — 
it. And because our reason violently deters us 
from the brink, therefore do we the most impetu-— 
ously approach it. There is no passion in nature 
so demoniacally impatient, as that of him who, 
shuddering upon the edge of a precipice, thus 
meditates a plunge. To indulge, for a moment, 
in any attempt at thought, is to be inevitably 
lost; for reflection but urges us to forbear, and 
therefore it is, I say, that we cannot. If there be 
no friendly arm to check us, or if we fail in a 
sudden effort to prostrate ourselves backward 
from the abyss, we plunge, and are destroyed. 
Hxamine these and similar actions as we will,, 
we shall find them resulting solely from the spir- - 
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it of the Perverse. We perpetrate them because 
we feel that we should not. Beyond or behind 
this there is no intelligible principle; and we 
might, indeed, deem this perverseness a direct in- 
stigation of the arch-fiend, were it not occasion- 
ally known to operate in furtherance of good. 

I have said thus much, that in some measure I 
may answer your question—that I may explain 
to you why I am here—that I may assign to you 
something that shall have at least the faint as- 
pect of a cause for my wearing these fetters, and 
for my tenanting this cell of the condemned. 
Had I not been thus prolix, you might either 
have misunderstood me altogether, or, with the 
rabble, have fancied me mad. As it is, you will 
easily perceive that I am one of the many un- 
counted victims of the Imp of the Perverse. 

It is impossible that any deed could have been 
wrought with a more thorough deliberation. For 
weeks, for months, I pondered upon the means of 
the murder. I rejected a thousand schemes, be- 
cause their accomplishment involved a chance of 
detection. At length, in reading some French 
memoirs, I found an account of a nearly fatal 
illness that occurred to Madame Pilau, through 
the agency of a candle accidentally poisoned. 
The idea struck my fancy at once. I knew myvic- 
tim’s habit of reading in bed. I knew, too, that 
his apartment was narrow and _ill-ventilated. 
But I need not vex you with impertinent details. 
I need not describe the easy artifices by which I 
substituted, in his bed-room candle-stand, a wax- 
light of my own making for the one which I 
VOL. 5. 
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there found. The next morning he was discov- | 
ered dead in his bed, and the coroner’s verdict — 


was—‘‘Death by the visitation of God.’’ 


Having inherited his estate, all went well with — 
me for years. The idea of detection never once — 
entered my brain. Of the remains of the fatal | 


taper I had myself carefully disposed. I had left 


no shadow of a clew by which it would be possi- — 


ble to convict, or even to suspect, me of the 
crime. It is inconceivable how rich a sentiment 
of satisfaction arose in my bosom as I re- 
flected upon my absolute security. For a very 
long period of time I was accustomed to revel 
in this sentiment. It afforded me more real 
delight than all the mere worldly advan- 
tages accruing from my sin. But there ar- 
rived at length an epoch, from which the pleas- 
urable feeling grew, by scarcely perceptible gra- 
dations, into a haunting and harassing thought. 


It harassed because it haunted. I could scarcely — 


get rid of it for an instant. It is quite a common 
thing to be thus annoyed with the ringing in our 
ears, or rather in our memories, of the burthen of 


some ordinary song, or some unimpressive 


snatches from an opera. Nor will we be the less 
tormented if the song in itself be good, or the 


opera air meritorious. In this manner, at last, I 


would perpetually catch myself pondering upon 
my security, and repeating, in a low under-tone, 
the phrase, ‘‘T am safe.’ 

One day, whilst sauntering along the streets, 
T arrested myself in the act of murmuring, half 
aloud, these customary syllables. In a fit of pet- 
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ulance, I re-modelled them thus: ‘‘I am safe— 
I am safe—yes—if I be not fool enough to make 
open confession !’’ 

No sooner had I spoken these words, than I 
feit an icy chill creep to my heart. I had had 
some experience in these fits of perversity 
(whose nature I have been at some trouble to 
explain), and I remembered well that in no in- 
stance I had successfully resisted their attacks. 
And now my own casual self-suggestion that [ 
might possibly be fool enough to confess the 
murder of which I had been guilty, confronted 
me, as if the very ghost of him whom I had mur- 
dered—and beckoned me on to death. 

At first, I made an effort to shake off this 
nightmare of the soul. I walked vigorously—fas- 
ter—still faster—at length I ran. I felt a mad- 
dening desire to shriek aloud. Hvery succeeding 
wave of thought overwhelmed me with new ter- 
ror, for, alas! I well, too well, understood that 
to think, in my situation, was to be lost. I still 
quickened my pace. I bounded like a madman 
through the crowded thoroughfares. At length, 
the populace took alarm, and pursued me. I felt 
then the consummation of my fate. Could I have 
torn out my tongue, I would have done it—but a 
rough voice resounded in my ears—a rougher 
grasp seized me by the shoulder. I turned—I 
gasped for breath. For a moment I experienced 
all the pangs of suffocation; I became blind, and 
deaf, and giddy; and then some invisible fiend, 
I thought, struck me with his broad palm upon 
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the back. The long-imprisoned secret burst forth 
from my soul. 

They say that I spoke with a distinct enuncia- 
tion, but with marked emphasis and passionate 
hurry, as if in dread of interruption before con- 
eluding the brief but pregnant sentences that 
consigned me to the hangman and to hell. 

Having related all that was necessary for the 
fullest judicial conviction, I fell prostrate in a 
swoon. 

But why shall I say more? To-day I wear 
these chains, and am heref! To-morrow I shall be 
fetterless!—but where? 
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